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In an emotional memoir, 
he describes the agony of his exile 
and his struggle for renewal 
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Lots of big ideas start out with someone 
hinking small. 

Pondering how a chocolate chip cookie might 
taste if you made each chip just a little 
bit bigger. 

Or what a big difference a little 
thing like a complimentary morning 
newspaper and pot of hot coffee delivered with a 
up call could make to a hotel guest. 

Here at Nestlé, that kind of small thinking 
has led to some big success stories. 

Like Nestlé’s new Toll House Beasures, 
oversized chocolate chips that are creating a niche for 
themselves in the baking products category. 

Or our Stouffer Hotels and Resorts. One of 
the country’s most respected hospitality companies, 
thanks to its reputation for luxury, comfort, and 
personal service. 

Each of those success stories reflects Nestlé's 
commitment to making only the very best. 
d each proves that, sometimes, thinking small 


st way to make it big. —- 
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COVER: Richard Nixon gets personal, describing the agony of his 
exile after Watergate and his long struggle for renewal 

In anew memoir, the former President recounts his post-resignation depression and his efforts to 
restore his physical, mental and spiritual health.» Interview: Nixon tells why he 

wrote the book, speculates about his place in history and sizes up today’s leaders. 


WORLD: In Lithuania, a test of 
wills between two canny and 
stubborn leaders 

Gorbachev’s success may turn on his ability 
to bend Landsbergis to his will. 

> Westward Ho! After a heady election, 
East Germans face the hard task of shaping a 
new government. » Vaclav Havel delivers 
bad news to budding terrorists. 













foreign countries v 
Service at 1-800-541-2000. 











NATION: Life 

and death 

politics 

Candidates try to prove their 
toughness by calling for more 
executions. » Democratic 
neoliberals are looking for a 
new theme song. 

> Hazelwood is ordered to 
help clean up Alaska 








ART: A sensational 
heist at Boston’s 
Gardner Museum 
In a grossly inflated art 
market, burglars make off 
with old-master paintings. 

> The Getty buys the world’s 
most expensive work, Van 
Gogh’s Jrises, but won't 
reveal the price. 














PROFILE: Jessica 





MUSIC: At last the 
Opéra Bastille 
opens, in triumph 
Although it flirted 
dangerously with 
catastrophe at times, a new 
production of Berlioz’s Les 
Troyens serves notice that 
there will be no more 
business as usual in Paris 


Tandy and Hume 
Cronyn 

For 50 years, theater's 
first couple have 

defined acting in America. 
They have triumphed in 
nearly everything, in fact, 
including marriage 
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BUSINESS: What 
happened to the 
Japanese bull? 

A faltering yen and a 
plunging Tokyo stock market 
threaten to choke the 
country’s economy and sap 
its confidence.» Brazil learns 
to live without cash, 














SHOW BUSINESS: 
Lean, mean and on 
the big screen 
They're a smash on TV, a 
top-selling toy; there’s even a 
breakfast cereal named for 
them. Now watch out, dude, 
the Teenage Mutant Ninja 
Turtles are in a major motion 
picture. 





FASHION: What’s 
beyond the mini? 
No skirt at all 


At last week's ready-to-wear 
shows in Paris, the 
silhouettes of 1789 and the 
1990 headlines from the 
Soviet Union provided 
themes. But the 
freshest looks 
featured bodysuits 
and leggings 
topped by big 
jackets and 
swingy capes. 
Are skirts dead? 
Well, not quite, 
but they’re 
under attack. 
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From the Publisher 


ove him or hate him, Richard 

Nixon is hard to ignore. Since 
his resignation in 1974, Nixon has 
re-emerged as an outspoken think- 
er on American politics and a re- 
spected analyst of foreign policy. 
His forthcoming book, In the Are- 
na, excerpted this week in TIME, is 
his most emotionally fired memoir 
to date and his most exculpatory. 
Beginning with his flight from the 
White House, he recounts his mo- 
ments of despair and his struggle 
to redeem himself. 

Nixon, who describes as one of 
his strengths the “iron butt” neces- 
sary for long hours of scholarship, 
had done all his homework when 
he met last week for two interviews in his office in Woodcliff 
Lake, N.J., with Time chief of correspondents John F. Stacks and 
editor at large Strobe Talbott. “What is striking is that he regards 
these interviews as serious works and prepares for them,” says 
Talbott. “He works out his talking points in a detailed fashion. He 
has a definite agenda.” 

Nixon prefers to steer the conversation toward foreign, rather 
than domestic, policy, and his office reflects his passion for inter- 
national affairs. His work space is decorated with photographs 
from his travels abroad and gifts bestowed by world leaders on 





Stacks and Talbott meet with Nixon at his New Jersey office 


“He personifies American politics, 
both its best and its worst parts.” 


# him and his family after he left of- 
ice. Since then, Stacks has inter- 
viewed Nixon two times, Talbott 
four. With each encounter, they 
have discovered a man in close 
touch with the political scene. “He 
sees the world as a kind of inter- 
locking device,” says Stacks. “He is 
fully back on his game.” At 77, Nix- 
on is also in good health and, says 
Talbott, “looking remarkably fit.” 
Why provide a platform for an 
ex-President who is plainly on a 
quest for historical redemption? 
“That Nixon chooses to stay in the 
arena makes him an important his- 
torical figure,” says Stacks. “He 
brings experience and expertise to 
bear on the public discussion.” Nixon also provides a long-range 
view on a world that is changing at a startling pace. “The thing 
that’s endlessly intriguing about Nixon is that he dominates and 
personifies American politics for three decades, both its best and 
its worst parts,” says Stacks. “His own progression mirrors the 
country’s, from a virulent anti-Communist to being the author of 
détente to now being an observer of Gorbachev's reforms.” 
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PRESERVATION...PLAN ON IT 


Planning on restoring a house, saving a landmark, reviving 


your neighborhood? 


Gain a wealth of experience and help preserve our historic 
and architectural heritage. Join the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation and support preservation efforts in your 


community. 
Make preservation a blueprint for the future. 


Write: 


National Trust 

for Historic Preservation 
Department PA 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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When we wear 
the black hats 


Americans love to cheer for villains and hiss at heroes, and not only in the 
movies on a Saturday night. People react emotionally in real life too—even 
though in real life it's sometimes hard to figure out who the bad guys are. 

Take the matter of competitiveness. Most people recognize that Amer- 
ican companies are struggling to keep up with companies from other lands. 
And they're lavish with their blame. Foreigners are doing us in, or manage- 
ment, or labor. It's always a vague, collective “them: Hardly anybody points 
to the collective “us'—the U.S. government. 

But while there may be plenty of blame to go around, this nation's 
elected officials are too often the very ones who tie the hands of American 
businesspeople trying to compete in world markets. 

The chief source of this made-in-the-U.S.A. handicap is the tax code, 
and especially the tax changes enacted in 1986 under the guise of “reform:’ 

How does the tax code hobble American businesses? Let us count 
the ways: 

@ America has had a foreign tax credit—a shield against the double 
taxation of income earned overseas—as part of its tax code since 1918. 
Most major nations have similar provisions. This shield—which never 
deflects U.S. taxes on income earned domestically—has been gradually 
weakened over the years, and especially in 1986. Prior to that year, Ameri- 
can companies with overseas operations generally could add up their 
foreign operating income and get one credit for the taxes paid abroad. That 
seems to have been too simple; now such income has to be broken down 
into complicated categories. The end result of the complex process: gener- 
ally higher taxes on American companies than the total tax cost for their 
competitors. 

© US. firms are at a disadvantage in the developing world, where new 
opportunities seem to grow like wildflowers after a rain. Suppose a devel- 
oping nation invites a U.S. firm to build a factory there, and offers a tempo- 
rary tax waiver in exchange for the new jobs and technology it would 
receive. Because the subsidiary pays no taxes, the American parent com- 
pany would receive no foreign tax credits. Seems fair enough—except that 
West Germany and Japan offer their companies a credit on the taxes a 
subsidiary would have paid. And that allows companies from those coun- 
tries to invest far more lavishly in the developing world. 

© U.S. multinationals are even at a disadvantage at home. The tax code 
could make it cheaper for the U.S. subsidiary of a foreign company to build 
a plant here than for a U.S. firm to build the identical facility. The foreign 
company's subsidiary can borrow and deduct all its interest expenses. The 
American company has to allocate some of the interest expenses to its 
foreign affiliates—which usually have nothing to do with the new plant, and 
can’t even take a deduction in the countries where they operate. Who 
deserves to be bashed as foreign factories proliferate in the U.S.? 

Since the '86 tax bill was passed, minor changes have been enacted, 
and the talk continues of changes to come. But nobody really focuses on 
whether the government is hurting or helping American businesses to 
compete successfully against foreign companies. Nor is anybody compar- 
ing the ways in which other countries make it easier for their multinationals 
to do business all over the world, including the U.S. 

Americans in government and business alike are quick to demand a 
level playing field. But the creation of such a field, like charity, begins at 
home. We shouldn't voluntarily put on the black hats, and give foreign 
competition an advantage. 
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Letters 








SOVIET DISUNION 


“The real reason for perestroika is that the U.S.S.R. 
was totally bankrupt.” 


I have read your report on the seeming 
end of the Soviet Empire [SPECIAL SEc- 
TION, March 12]. It is uncertain whether 
Marxism will fall completely or whether, 
given the total lack of democracy in the 
Russian experience, it might survive in a 
diluted form. But we can derive no comfort 
from the collapse of the Soviet system if a 
threat arises, say, from China or a new em- 





pire in Western Europe. We may be seeing 
such a thing occurring now. 

William R. Brown 

Pittsburgh 


You say Count Leo Tolstoy was a par- 
ticipant in the Battle of Borodino, where 
the Russians tried to halt Napoleon’s 
march to Moscow in 1812. Tolstoy was not 
born until 1828. Background for his vivid 
account of the fighting in War and Peace 
was probably gleaned in part from his ex- 
| perience serving in an artillery regiment 

during the Crimean War, 1854-56. 

Lawrence F. Tracey and Carolyn Comstock 

Houston 


The news of rising anti-Semitism in the 
Soviet Union chills me. As a student of his- 
tory who happens to be a Jew, I find it 
shameful that this mentality still persists. 
But the most terrifying thought is that his- 
tory has been known to repeat itself. 
Sherry Larson 
Fort Leonard Wood, Mo. 


Regardless of the West’s infatuation 
with Mikhail Gorbachev, he is a Soviet bu- 
reaucrat, a villain and a tyrant. The real 
reason for perestroika is that the U.S.S.R. 
was totally bankrupt. 

(The Rev.) Nestor Hodowany-Stone 
Alpine, Calif. 


It’s ironic that the U.S. pumped billions 
of dollars into Viet Nam to prevent the “in- 
evitable” communist domino effect, which 
never materialized, and is now so saddled 
with debt that it can offer little more than 
token aid to the genuinely democratic re- 
gimes appearing throughout the world. 

Ben Merritt 
Fort Worth 





Nicaraguan Election 

As your report shows, it was made clear 
that an election victory in Nicaragua by 
one side would be rewarded with lavish 
economic aid from the U.S., while a win by 





(The Rev.) Nestor Hodowany-Stone, Alpine, Calif. 


Soviet 
ESTE 


Growing cries for 
independence bring 
Gorbachev's empire 
to the breaking point 





the other side would most likely mean a 
continued embargo [NATION, March 12]. 
The Nicaraguans will have a truly fair elec- 
tion only when the U.S. refrains from using 
its economic muscle to affect the outcome. 
Graham Jameson 

Lancaster, England 


Congratulations to Violeta Chamorro 
for defying the pollsters, to Daniel Ortega 
for accepting defeat and to Costa Rican 
President Oscar Arias for a peace plan that 
created fresh hope in the region. 

Tan Smith 
Atlanta 


Hugh Sidey proclaims that “few Amer- 
ican lives were committed or lost” during 
the involvement of the U.S. in the “Nicara- 
gua episode.” Unfortunately, he doesn’t 
mention that more than 30,000 Nicara- 
guans died. Don’t these lives count? 

Seymour Marmor 
Centereach, N.Y. 


Ronald Reagan fought communism in 
Nicaragua for nearly ten years, and legally 
or not, he got the job done. 

Bill Costin 
Round Rock, Texas 


Former President Reagan may be indi- 
rectly connected to Chamorro’s victory, 
but his contributions are nothing we 
should be proud of. The Nicaraguans vot- 
ed for change because under the Sandinis- 





tas the country was led to economic ruin. 

Why? Because Reagan and his contras pro- 

pelled Nicaragua into civil war, preventing 
any economic and social improvement. 

Sarah McFarlane 

Bennington, Vt. 


Wouldn’t it be great if we still had the 
money we used for hiring mercenaries to 
shoot Nicaraguans, and could spend it on 
aid to that country? 

Loell Larson 
Myrtle Beach, S.C. 





Alternatives to Jail 


In your coverage of prison overcrowd- 
ing, you seem to imply that we need to find 
alternatives to imprisonment because pris- 
ons are bursting at the seams |NATION, 
March 5}. I can think of other reasons: 
1) the prison system does not work, with a 


| resultant high rate of recidivism; 2) impris- 


onment does nothing to provide restitution 
to the victim; 3) imprisonment is society’s 
most costly response to crime. Probation, 


| with a monitored system of restitution, in 


instances of nonviolent crime, would be | 


| less costly, more effective and more hu- 


mane and would result in greater justice. 
(The Rev.) Walter H. Everett 
Easton, Conn. 


The problem is not prison alternatives; 
it’s the way they are being used. What 
a shame to give certain options short shrift 
simply because one state bought faulty 
electronic equipment and another mis- 
managed an untested program. Community- 
based punishments must be reserved for 
nonviolent offenders (as much as half of 
state prison populations). Until “get 
tough” politicians start telling the truth 
about alternatives and use them effective- 
ly, states will continue to release dangerous 
felons early from their overcrowded pris- 
ons—with disastrous consequences. 

Charles W. Colson and Daniel W. Van Ness 
Washington 


This country does not need more pris- 
ons. We need to execute or exile the more 
hardened criminals. The cost of keeping 
criminals in prisons, with free lodging, 
food, medical care and sometimes enter- 
tainment, is too great a tax burden on the 
rest of us, who try to live honorably. 

William I. Goodwin 
Lexington, Ky. 
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| Getting Tough with Smokers 
Yes, we are a nation governed by law. 
The government can’t seem to stop the 
drug trade, crime in the streets, oil spills, 
savings-and-loan fraud, the spread of 
AIDS—but it sure can get tough with me if I 
light up a cigarette, a legal substance 
{Business, March 5]! 
Linda L. Hill 
Chester Springs, Pa. 


As a physician, I cannot condone ciga- 
rette smoking. But as a citizen of a democ- 
racy, I find the flurry of cigarette-bashing 
deplorable. We may vote to make ciga- 
rettes illegal. If we do not, then we should 
not curtail the free-speech rights of the to- 
bacco industry. Instead, we should rein- 
force educational programs to counter all 
forms of substance abuse. 

Victor W. Mark, M.D. 
University of Maryland 
School of Medicine 
Baltimore 





Thanks for not smoking! Now, about 
| your drinking problem. . . 
Russ Brubaker 
Grand Rapids 


Voice, Guitar and Conscience 
Thank you for the portrait of singer 
Tracy Chapman [PRoFiLe, March 12]. | 
generally don’t listen to secular music, but 
| I was rooted to the sidewalk when I heard 
the first chorus of Fast Car while walking 
past a record store. I understand Chap- 
man’s problem of not being “black 
enough,” but I am glad, for myself as a lis- 
tener and for her as an African-American 

woman, that she never quit. 

Brenda E. Brown-Paul 
Forestville, Md. 


Many of us women find it refreshing to 
see a female who has achieved success in 
music without having to dress in under- 
wear and killer high heels. Chapman is 
judged, almost uniquely, on her musician- 
ship, talent and message. 

Lida Bushloper 
Pasadena, Calif. 


To Save a Child 


Abe and Mary Ayala, who decided to 
have a baby because it might provide a 
| bone-marrow source for their leukemia- 
| stricken teenage daughter [ErHics, March 
5], deserve the blessings and prayers of all 
of us. It is a fortunate baby who will be born 
into this loving and unselfish family. 
Would those who question the ethics in- 
volved in this matter be more in favor of 
conceiving a child because it might hold to- 
gether a failing marriage or prove a par- 
ent’s sexual vigor? 
Joan Colburn 
Auburn, Ala. 














Heres One Big Reason You 
Should Be InChurch Next Week. 
y 













Your children. Whatever their ages. there's so much they can leam in church. Principles that 
will serve them well throughout life. And help them to be better human beings. Because our 
hurch is a place where positive life values find expression. Where the endur- = 
ChUIcn IS a place where positive ile values lind expression rere the endur 

ing love of God is taught. Where the nature of life and the meaning of happi 

; 
ness are conveyed through simple yet profound Bible stories 
That's why were inviting you to join us in worship. So that your children 


can experience the love that only God can give. So please come 


Whatever yourage. theres hope that you might 
learn something too. because Jesus cares for you 


( mexwuy of ive frown Southern Haptists 


A national revival emphasis sponsored by Souther Baptists and the Home Mission 
Board. For more information write: Here's Hope. P.O. Box 7519, Atlanta. GA 30357 


















| SO ATTENTIVE 





In the heart of the 
French Quarter stands a 
magnificent four-star hotel 
renowned for its own 
special European influence 

| that of Swiss General Man 
ager, Hans Wandfluh 

Although he cannot read 
minds, Hans does have an 
uncanny knack for antici- 


pating all your needs 
Whether you're enjoying 
our tropical courtyard 
private pool, or gourmet 
restaurant, Begue’s, Hans 
personal attention to detail 
will ensure your stay at the 
Royal Sonesta is a luxuri- 
ous one. Exciting vacation 
packages available 

CY 
Royal Sonesta Hotel New Orleans ww» 


300 Bourbon Street, New Orleans, LA 70140 (504) 586-0300 


Rates begin at $105. For reservations, call your travel agent or Sonesta toll-free at 1-800-343-7170. 


yey = SOSONESTA vere 
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‘A lotof Americans 
think if it’s made 

in Japan, it’s terrific, 
if it’s made in 

America, it’s lousy. 


It’s time to peel off 
the Teflon kimono” 


fase 





“The Japanese build good cars. I'll be the first to 
admit that. But there seems to be a current fascina- 
tion with anything on four wheels with a Japanese 
name on it. A mystique that says they must be the 
best. We're not going to let that go unchallenged. 
America is building cars and trucks with real advan- 
tages over the competition from Japan. And a lot of 
those advantages are coming from Chrysler. 


“No wonder 
they don’t talk about air bags. 
They don’t have much to say’ 


“With all the technology the Japanese manufac- 
turers have mastered, they've apparently forgotten 
the most important component of any car: the driver. 
Only a few of their models, mostly the very expen- 
sive ones, have a driver side air bag as standard 
equipment. We put a driver side air bag standard on 
every car we build in the U.S? By this fall we'll have 
more than a million cars on the road equipped with 
air bags. And believe me, they work. They save 
lives. I've got the letters to prove it. 

Advantage: Chrysler. 


“They keep trying to copy our mini- 
vans, convertibles and Jeep” vehicles. 
They haven't got it right yet” 


“Ever since we introduced Dodge Caravan and 
Plymouth Voyager six years ago, the other guys have 
been trying, and failing, to match us. Of course, the 
Japanese car companies got into the act, and some- 
times | wonder why. We outsell all their minivans 
combined by eight to one. 

“Last model year, our LeBaron Convertibles out- 
sold the entire Japanese convertible production. As a 
matter of fact, they're the world’s best-sellers. And 
our Jeep” vehicles... well, there's just never been 
anything like them and probably never will. 

“Minivans, convertibles, Jeep” vehicles. 
Advantage: Chrysler. 


“If you're one of those who still thinks Chrysler is 
a little slow in the performance race, let me give you 
a few facts: Eagle Talon TSi AW D does zero to sixty 
in 6.3 seconds. Plymouth Laser RS Turbo, 6.6. 
They're both faster than Nissan 300ZX, and thou- 
sands less in price. 

“We have more performance cars than any of the 





Japanese manufacturers, and more vehicles with 
turbo engines than all the Japanese car companies 
combined. Dodge Stealth, coming out as a ’91 
model, has a twin turbo V-6 that will wipe out 
anything from Nissan, Honda or Toyota. The new 
Lamborghini Diablo, at 202 mph, is the fastest 
production car in the world. 
“Performance? Advantage: Chrysler. 


“If their quality is that good, 
let's see them back all their cars with 
a warranty as good as ours’ 

“It’s an old story, but it’s worth telling again. 
One sure measure of quality is the willingness of the 
manufacturer to back it. We give you 7 years or 
70,000 miles of protection on the power train, and 7 
years or 100,000 miles against outer body rust- 
through! The Japanese don't even come close to this 
kind of protection. Not to mention Crystal Key 
Owner Care, the best luxury car warranty in the 
business. Advantage: Chrysler. 


“We've held the lid 
on prices. Theirs have gone 
through the roof” 

“Over the last four years, we've raised our prices 
an average of only 8%. The Japanese, 36% ** And 
five of our carlines are priced under ten thousand. 
That's more choices than any Japanese car company 
offers. Advantage: Chrysler. 

“Take a good look at us versus Japan's car 
builders. For pure function, they can’t beat our 
minivans. Off-road? There's only one Jeep? Four 
doors? We have them in every style and size. If 
you're a convertible lover, we sell more than Japan or 
anybody else. And if your dream is luxury, what's a 
better value than Imperial ? 


“The truth is, we've got advantages over the 
Japanese in every car we make. But nobody knows 
it. And that's gonna change.” 


Advantage: 
Chrys 
w 


CHRYSLER - PLYMOUTH - DODGE - DODGE TRUCKS - JEEP.- EAGLE 


*Bachades cars built for Cheysler: imporrs, Plymouth Laser, Eagle Talon and Premier. * "See limited warranty and restrictions ut dealer, **°86 model year to Dec. 89, sales weighted 


(Advertisement) 


Warm, Sensitive Shrink — Are you tired of men 
with underactive minds and overactive egos? Are 
you leery about meeting through the Personals? 
Then please write to this very successful psychi- 
atrist. I’m 37, 6'17 185 lbs., warm, sensitive, 
romantic and considered normal by most of my 
patients. I’d love to meet you if you are an emo- 
tionally mature, environmentally concerned 
woman who’s willing to switch to gas water heat- 
ing. Gas heats water for 1/2 the cost of electricity. 
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‘GLORYS:: 
ENGLISH 
GARDEN 


Mary Keen 


Photographs by 
Clay Perry 
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MARY ren 
Flowery medieval meadows; ~ : 
seventeenth century formality; the pure 
landscapes of Capability Brown; the rugged scenery of the 
romantics; the Victorian mania for plant collecting; twentieth 
century eclecticism—here is the English garden in all its breath- 
taking variety through the ages. This opulent book features 150 
gardens in all, with descriptions (including practical advice) by 
Mary Keen, and 250 exquisite color photographs by Clay Perry. $50.00. 
At bookstores now or call toll-free 1-800-343-9204. 
BULFINCH PRESS 
Little, Brown and Company 
34 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 02105 
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Making babies for the purpose of pro- 
viding tissues or organs for others is outra- 
geous. That such a monstrous proposition 
is being undertaken deserves all the public- 
ity it gets. I do not, however, care for the 
sympathetic tone of your article. 

Allan Geoffrey Winks 
Richmond, B.C. 


Rio Vice 


I returned recently from a vacation in 
Rio de Janeiro and was surprised by your 
article “So You Think Your City’s Got 
Crime?” [TRAVEL, March 5]. While in Rio, 
my wife and I went to the beach every day, 
walked wherever we wanted in Ipanema 
and Copacabana and saw absolutely no ev- 
idence of the crime your article so luridly 
describes. Rio’s population exceeds 8 mil- 
lion. Its 2,800 murders last year were fewer 
than 35 per 100,000 population. By con- 
trast, my native city, Washington, had 70 
murders per 100,000 population. I felt saf- 
er in Rio than at home. 

Edward Graham Gallagher 
Washington 


Your report on crime in Rio was accu- 
rate. When my husband and I were visiting 
there two years ago, we were awakened 
from a postswim midday snooze on Ipa- 
nema Beach by the sound of our beach bag 
being dragged away. My husband leaped 
up to confront the would-be thief, and to 
our astonishment, the youth nonchalantly 


let go of our bag and strolled away with an | 


all-in-a-day’s-work air. His attitude sup- 
ports your suggestion that these people 
perceive petty theft as a nonviolent and le- 
gitimate means of redistributing wealth 
from the haves to the have-nots. 

Lori Zucchino 


Ithaca, N.Y. 
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TTS ONLY A MATTER OF TIME. 


We now import more than 
40 percent of all the oil we use. 
And that percentage is growing. 
Our excessive dependence on 
foreign oil could blow up in our 
faces at any moment if our supply 
were somehow disrupted. 

But the more we use nuclear 
energy, instead of imported oil, to 
generate our electricity, the less we 
have to depend on uncertain for- 
eign oil supplies. 


America’s 112 nuclear electric 
plants already have cut foreign oil 
dependence by 4 billion barrels 
since the oil embargo of 1973, 
saving us $115 billion in foreign 
oil payments. 

But 112 nuclear plants will 
not be enough to meet our rapidly 
growing demand for electricity. 
We need more plants. 

Importing so much oil is a dan- 
ger we must not ignore. We need to 


rely more On energy sources we can 
count on, like nuclear energy. 

For a free booklet on nuclear 
energy, write to the U.S. Council 
for Energy 
Awareness, 
P.O. Box 66080, 
Dept. BBO1, 
Washington, 
D.C. 20035. 








U.S. COUNCIL FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 





Nuclear energy means more energy independence. 
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ord processor. 





Perhaps you’ve heard of the widely respected Smith 
Corona Theory of Economic Perspicacity. Put simply, 
it states: Don’t waste your money on something you 
don’t need. 

What you don’t need, in this case, is an expensive, 
bulky computer which might take you months just to 
figure out. 

What you do need is something that’s far better 
suited to the letters, reports, spavacicinctn and less 
than computer-sized budgets that most people face— 
the compact, portable Smith Corona PWP 2000 
Personal Word Processor. 

If you can use a typewriter, you can use the 


For more information on this product, write to Smith Corona Corporation, 09 Locust Avenue, New Canaan, CT 0684! 


PWP 2000. With its built-in disk drive and 100,000 
character DataDisk capacity, it can make short work 
of the longest projects. 

The PWP 2000 even boasts a list of features that 
would make a computer’s display turn green with 
envy—a Spell-Right” 50,000 word Electronic Dic- 
tionary, AutoSpell? WordEraser; Address Merge; 
our optional CoronaCalc” Spreadsheet program, 


plus lots more. ees 
= SMITH 
IIE GCORONK 


All of which will 
computer the fast thing PERSONAL WORD PROCESSORS 





make buying your first 
THE INTELLIGENT ALTERNATIVE TO THE PC” 


you need to think about. 


or Smith Corona Canada, 440 Tapscott Road, Scarborough, Ontario, C anada MIB 1Y4 
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MEANS OF ASCENT by Robert 
A. Caro (Knopf; $24.95). This 
second volume of an extended 
biography of Lyndon Baines 
Johnson offers a hair-raising, 
white-knuckle ride through 

the 1940s, when its hero- 

villain clawed, scrambled and 
cheated his way toward the 
political mountaintop. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
JUDAISM edited by Geoffrey 
Wigoder (Macmillan; $75). 
The publisher of 1987's indis- 
pensable 16-volume Encyclo- 
pedia of Religion is back with 
this succinct one-volume com- 
pendium of Jewish topics, 
from Abortion to Zion. Vir- 
tues: clarity for nonspecialists 
and balance between modern 
concepts and respect for 
tradition. 


THE BOY SCOUT HANDBOOK 
(Boy Scouts of America; 
$4.95). “Be Prepared” takes on 
new meaning in the latest edi- 
tion of the 80-year-old guide. In 
addition to learning knots and 
first aid, scouts are now advised 
to “say no” to drugs and be 
aware of child abuse. In order 
to remain “brave, clean and 
reverent,” they are encouraged 
to blow the whistle on dealers 
and abusers. 





LETTICE & LOVAGE. Peter 
Shaffer (Equus, Amadeus) 
wrote this Broadway comedy as 
a showcase for Maggie Smith. 
She returns the favor by giving 
the performance of her career 





CRITICS’ VOICES 


’ 


DR. JOHN TEACHES NEW ORLEANS PIANO 

Video). “I think,” says Dr. John in his best gone-fishing 
voice, “we're gonna start off with a little Frankie and Johnny, 
a la Professor Longhair.” No matter if you don’t know about 
the good professor (the past master of R. and B. keyboard, 
Crescent City style) or aren’t sure about the good doctor ei- 
ther (one of Longhair’s foremost disciples, the winner of a 
1990 Grammy Award for a duo jazz vocal and a kind of liv- 
ing archive of musical history). Just sit back and watch Dr. 
John work his way through the likes of C.C. Rider and Pine 
Top Boogie. You may not be able to play the tunes when the 
videotape’s over—it takes a pretty advanced pianist even to 
follow the Doc’s fingering—but you will have got a graduate 
course in soul. (Homespun Tapes, Box 694, Woodstock, 


N.Y. 12498; 1-800-338-2737) 


as a Stately home tour guide 
who devalues fact for fancy. 


THE GRAPES OF WRATH. 
This adaptation of John Stein- 
beck’s landmark novel is every- 
thing that Broadway shows 
typically are not: political, 


| conscience-stricken, expansive 


(the cast numbers 35) and epic. 


| Much more realistic than the 





inspirational Henry Fonda 
film, the production by Chica- 
go’s Steppenwolf Company is 
flawed, sometimes slow, but 
deeply, achingly honest. 





EQUAL JUSTICE (anc, 
Wednesdays, 10 p.m. EST). A 
band of young lawyers struggle 
to retain their ideals, and wina 
few cases, in a big-city D.A.’s 
office. ABC’s new courtroom 
series matches up well against 
NBC’s L.A. Law: more grit and 
less sanctimony. 


HA! (debuting April 1). From 
MTV comes cable’s second 
network devoted strictly to 
laughs. But unlike HBO's 
Comedy Channel, which 
features MTV-style clips, this 











one will offer full-length shows: 
both new fare and reruns of 
everything from Sergeant Bilko 
to Saturday Night Live. 





JOE VERSUS THE VOLCANO. 
In this wan bit of whimsy from 
Moonstruck writer John 
Patrick Shanley, Tom Hanks 
plays a young man who believes 
he is dying and so agrees to 
jump into a live volcano. 

The picture makes no more 
sense than its synopsis, 
though Meg Ryan beguiles 

in three different 

roles. 


TOO BEAUTIFUL FOR YOU. 
A French businessman 
(Gérard Depardieu) has a 
gorgeous, loving wife (Carole 
Bouquet). So how come he 
loves frowsy Josiane Balasko? 
Because in a Bertrand 

Blier movie, fate always 
drives men into the brick 
wall of their improbable 

lust. This bracing, supersonic 
comedy plays mid-life crisis 
for all it’s worth: as high 
farce, with a body 

count. 
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KONBIT!: BURNING 
RHYTHMS OF HAITI (A&M). 
Twelve scorchers from the tur- 
bulent Caribbean isle, assem- 
bled by film director Jonathan 
Demme. The record’s a strong 
political gesture (most of the 
tunes have a social conscience 
that’s both chilling and chillin’) 
and the season’s most salubri- 
ous rhythm assault. 


COURTNEY PINE: THE VI- 
SION’S TALE (Island/Antilles). 
Young (24), gifted, black and 
British, saxman Courtney Pine 
is his country’s most popular 
jazz performer. His third al- 
bum, a mix of standards and 
originals, shows off a controlled 
lyricism and two different 
voices: wailing and reedy on so- 
prano, muzzy and funky on ten- 
or. But Pine’s stylish man at the 
piano, Ellis Marsalis, almost 
steals the album. 





DIAMONDS ARE FOREVER, 
New York Public Library, New 
York City. A winning collection | 
of paintings, sculpture and 
photos demonstrating that 
(baseball) diamonds are a fan’s 
best friend. Through April 21. 


REMBRANDT’S LAND- 
SCAPES: DRAWINGS AND 
PRINTS, National Gallery of 
Art, Washington. Neither his 
usual subject nor his familiar 
oil medium, but the master’s 
bucolic visions are brilliant. 
Through May 20. 





Compiled by Andrea Sachs 
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The Politics of 
Life and Death 
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Robert Alton Harris is the kind of remorseless killer 
who can seem like a walking advertisement for doing 


away with cri 


inals. He murdered two teenage boys, 





then calmly finished their uneaten hamburgers. 


| the very moment that the death penalty has 


As California prepares 
to use its gas chamber 
for the first time in 23 
years, candidates call 
for more executions 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


hey are getting the gas chamber 
at San Quentin ready again. It 
has been 23 years since an inmate 
was put to death in the prison 
that overlooks San Francisco Bay. Now 
cight volunteers from among the guards 


| are rehearsing mock executions. Inspec- 


tors are checking the plumbing to ensure 
that the systems are working smoothly. If 
all goes as planned, the airtight steel door 
of the green chamber will open on April 3 
to admit Robert Alton Harris, 37, then 
close behind him. 

Harris is the kind of killer who can 
seem like a walking argument for capital | 
punishment. On July 5, 1978, just six 
months after he completed a 22-year pris- 
on term for beating a man to death, Harris 
and his brother Danny decided to rob a 
bank in San Diego. Looking first for a get- 
away car, they spotted two teenage boys 
parked at a fast-food restaurant. Harris 
forced the youths to drive to a nearby res- 
ervoir, where he shot and killed them. Lat- 
er, he calmly ate their unfinished hamburg- 
ers. Danny testified against his brother and | 
served three years in federal prison. 

The brutality alone of Harris’ crime 
would make him notorious. A conjunction 
of place and time has made him something 
more: a symbol of the future for the na- 
tion’s more than 2,200 death-row inmates. 
If Harris goes to the gas chamber, Califor- 
nia will join the relatively short list of states 
that have carried out executions since the 
Supreme Court declared the death penalty 
constitutional in 1976. And it will do so at 














DIANNE FEINSTEIN 
DEMOCRAT FOR GOVERNOR 


CALIFORNIA: Feinstein took the lead 
after a TV spot trumpeted her pro- 
death penalty stand. 


become a hot campaign issue around the 
U.S. “There is almost a mob attitude in 
California, a frenzy being fed by politi- 
cians,” frets Robert Bryan, chairman of the 
National Coalition to Abolish the Death 
Penalty. “It’s sure to increase public pres- 
sure throughout the country for the death 
penalty.” 

In the past 13 years, 121 executions 
have been carried out in the U.S., most of 
them in Texas, Florida, Louisiana and 
Georgia. The prospect that the Southern 
“death belt” will be joined by California 
has opponents of capital punishment wor- 
ried. “California is the key state in the 
death-penalty debate,” says American 
University law professor Ira Robbins. “If 
a fairly moderate-to-liberal state can exe- 
cute someone, then states such as Ohio 
and Pennsylvania might be next.” 

With polls showing most Americans 
strongly in favor of capital punishment, 
politicians have been feeling the heat— 
and in some cases fanning the flames—to 
prove how tough they are. Especially in 
California, Florida and Texas, three large 
states where the Governor’s office is up for 
grabs this November, the new look in cam- 
paign commercials is to feature the candi- 
date doing everything short of throwing a 
giant electrical switch: 
>During the Democratic gubernatorial 
primary in Texas early in March, former 
Governor Mark White and state Attorney 
General James Mattox boasted of the 
number of successful executions they had 
furthered. Though state Treasurer Ann 
Richards also supports the death penalty, 
she had to labor under the disadvantage of 
having been endorsed by editors of a news- 
paper produced by death-row inmates at 
the state prison in Huntsville. With Mattox 
and Richards set to face each other again 
in a runoff election in April, the issue is 
sure to loom large. “Maybe the next step 


| will be scratch-and-sniff ads, so voters can 
| sample the smell of the death chamber,” 


| complains Richards’ campaign spokesman 


Mark McKinnon. 


>In Florida embattled Republican Gover- 








. 
Gov. Mark White 


TEXAS: white boasted of signing 
death warrants but still lost the 
Democratic primary. 


nor Bob Martinez has been appearing in 
campaign commercials that show the face 
of serial killer Ted Bundy while Martinez 
takes credit for signing 90 death warrants 
in his first term. 

> Even former Atlanta Mayor Andrew 
Young, the nonviolent disciple of Martin 
Luther King Jr., has repudiated his long- 
time opposition to capital punishment in his 
campaign to become Georgia’s first black 
Governor. Says Young: “The state has to 


have the right to put mad dogs to death.” 
> Nowhere is death-penalty politics more 
powerful than in California, where former 


Awaiting execution 





Saurce: NAACP Legal Defense aed Educational Fund 


WHO’S ON DEATH ROW 
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FLORIDA: Bundy’s face plays a big 
role in Martinez’s bid to win a 
second term. 





San Francisco Mayor Dianne Feinstein 
faces state Attorney General John Van de 
Kamp in a race for the Democratic nomi- 
nation for Governor. Feinstein’s campaign 
was considered all but hopeless until re- 
cently, when she began to run a television 
ad proclaiming her approval of both abor- 
tion rights and capital punishment. Almost 
overnight, she rocketed up 19 points in the 
polls, grabbing the lead from Van de 
Kamp, an opponent of capital punishment. 
Now Van de Kamp has unveiled his own 
TV spot, complete with footage of the gas 
chamber, in which he boasts of how many 
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prisoners he has dispatched to death row 
as attorney general. 

Although Republican Governor 
George Deukmejian is not running for re- 
election, he has adroitly played the death 
issue to maximize the discomfort of the 
Democrats. After Harris petitioned for 
clemency, Deukmejian decided to conduct 
the hearing himself, denying Van de Kamp 
| a high-profile role that ordinarily would 
have been his. That led Harris to withdraw 
his request for a hearing, complaining he 
would never get a fair one from Deukme- 
jian, who as a state legislator helped draft 
California's death-penalty law. The Gover- 
nor has now agreed to hear a telephoned 
plea for clemency from Mother Teresa. 





ecause of the lengthy, complicat- 

ed appeals process, the average 

delay between conviction for a 

capital crime and execution is 

more than seven years. That drawn-out 
process may soon be shortened. In a pair of 
decisions last month, the U.S. Supreme 
Court, which has been increasingly in- 
clined to uphold death sentences, created 
nearly insurmountable procedural obsta- 
| cles for death-row inmates seeking to have 
their appeals moved from state to federal 


courts. Congress is also considering several | 


proposals to streamline the appeals pro- 
cess, including one issued by a commission 
headed by former Supreme Court Justice 
Lewis Powell that would give each state 
prisoner a single chance to litigate all 
claims in federal court. 

Later this year the Senate will also take 
up legislation to guide the use of the death 
penalty as a punishment for about a dozen 
federal crimes, espionage, and bank rob- 
bery or kidnaping resulting in death. But 
Massachusetts Senator Edward Kennedy 
has tacked on an amendment that would 
require federal prosecutors to produce 
“clear and convincing evidence” that race 
is not a factor in any death sentence. Since 
1976, not a single white killer has been sen- 
tenced to death for the murder of any black 
victim, while 33 blacks have been executed 
for killing whites. Opponents of Kennedy's 
amendment, led by South Carolina’s Strom 
Thurmond, say it would outlaw the death 
penalty altogether, since it would force 
prosecutors to develop race-based evi- 
dence to prove they were not discriminat- 
ing. “This would allow vicious killers to get 
off by talking about race,” says Thurmond. 

For Harris, such controversies may soon 
be moot. Unless some unexpected hitch de- 
velops, at about 2:45 a.m. on April 3, the ex- 
ecution squad will escort Harris, wearing a 
new pair of jeans and a denim work shirt, 
into the gas chamber and strap him into 
one of the two seats. Fifteen minutes later, 
the chamber will fill with cyanide gas. Har- 
ris will inhale, slump over and, within min- 
utes, die. —Reported by Jonathan Beaty/ 
| Los Angeles and Jay Carney/Miami 
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The Political Interest 
Michael Kramer 


Cuomo, the Last Holdout 


R ack before BEST SEX I EVER HAD rendered Donald Trump’s mid-life crisis as 
understandable as George Bush’s aversion to broccoli, America’s tabloids sali- 
vated over death sentences. Stays of execution drove big-city newspapers to dizzy- 
ing heights of headline-writing competition. One memorable New York Daily News 
screamer took the prize with a two-word expression of considered opinion: FRY 
HIM! 

Readers are also voters—or at least some are—so it is not surprising that death 
can drive politics. This year it seems that a Democrat who does not affirm his affini- 
ty for snuffing murderers may as well concede before the campaign begins. 

Almost alone as the last holdout against capital punishment is Mario Cuomo, 
who two weeks ago vetoed a death-penalty bill for the eighth time since he became 
Governor of New York. 

The rush to death leaves Cuomo 
2 both angry and sad. “It’s the ultimate 

5 political cop-out,” he says. “It reflects 
2 the unwillingness of candidates to 
$ propose programs that might actually 
impact on crime, because that might 
mean spending money, and that can 
mean tax increases. It is easier to hold 
out a quick fix, the idea that all will be 
well if we just burn people.” 

Everything about this latest rage, 
adds Cuomo quickly, should be 
viewed as “a continuum. The '88 
presidential campaign was full of 
crassness and negativism. The lesson 
was, You do what you have to to win. 
You lie, you cheat. Whatever it takes. 
But engage in civil discourse? Forget 
about it. You want to win, you follow 
the polls. Supporting the death pen- 
alty is just the epitome of the syn- 
drome. It’s the shepherds following 
the sheep, without stopping to think 
about what happens when the sheep get to the cliff.” 

Cuomo opposes the death penalty on all counts. It does not deter, he says—and 
indeed it has never convincingly been shown to do so. It has been wrongly applied, 
says Cuomo—and according to one study, in New York alone, eight innocent people 
have been executed since 1905. It is more costly than life imprisonment, claims the 
Governor—and, given the time and funds expended by a state through the appeals 
process, he is right. Above all, says Cuomo, it “demeans and debases us. The death 
penalty tells our children that it is O.K. to meet violence with violence.” 

Still, the politics of death resonates—so much so that even Cuomo, to prove 
that he is “tough” on crime, now favors life without parole as an alternative to the 
electric chair. He admits such sentences negate the notion of rehabilitation (which 
he still believes is possible, “even in prison’’), but stopping the death penalty is 
Cuomo’s overriding priority. And if the New York legislature, which is said to be 
only a vote shy in each chamber, finally overrides his veto? Then, says Cuomo, he 
will follow the law and sign whatever death warrants come his way. To commute all 
sentences blindly, he realizes, would be “the height of arrogance. I would never im- 
pose my personal views over the law.” 

Cuomo’s latest tactic is a referendum. “As soon as I can,” he says, “I want to get 
two competing statutes on the ballot: the death penalty and life without parole. I 
still think that during a focused campaign on the issue, one where you can have a 
real debate instead of a war between 30-second commercials, my view can win.” 
What would Cuomo’s line be? “I want voters to know that if they pull the lever for 
the death penalty, it is the same as pulling the lever on the electric chair.” 

Now that would be a campaign worth covering. s 
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“Old Sparky” was last used in 1963 
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Cuomocanhitthe Rapster Bradley and hard-rocking Gephardt 


Jackson's soulful 
solo is not yet a high notes, if he 
crossover hit raises his voice 





By MARGARETCARLSON NEW ORLEANS 
D ynamic capitalism, flexible special- 

ization, individual development ac- 
counts, public investment strategies—was 
a meeting of accountants under way? No, it 
was a gathering of the country’s top Demo- 
crats trying to sound fiscally responsible, 
tough-minded and pragmatic, to sound, in 
fact, a lot like Republicans. 

he vision thing? The G.o.p. has the 
luxury of wondering out loud about it. 
When Democrats search for an overarch- 
ing philosophy, they seem too dreamy- 
eyed. The last time liberals had vision—the 
Great Society, the War on Poverty—things 
didn’t work out so well. Candidates like 
George McGovern, Walter Mondale and 
Michael Dukakis failed disastrously. Har- 
vard’s Robert Reich, author of The Resur- 
gent Liberal, says, “I'm sure there are six 
liberals left in the country, but even I don’t 
know who they are.” 

Those last six were hard to find in New 
Orleans last week at a meeting of the Dem- 
ocratic Leadership Council, the organiza- 
tion founded after Walter Mondale’s 1984 
defeat to make sure that a liberal would 
never get another chance to blow 49 states 
in a presidential election. Guided by “neo- 
liberals” like Senators Sam Nunn and 
Chuck Robb, armed with a raft of fiscally 
responsible Mr. Goodwrench programs, 
the D.L.c. is dedicated to yanking the party 
back to the middle. But neo, the prefix that 
was supposed to make liberalism safe for 
Democrats again, has instead made them 
boring. If a liberal is someone with his 
feet firmly planted in the air, a neo- 
liberal is the deadweight tethering him to 
the ground. Problems liberals were ac- 
cused of throwing money at—like poverty, 
homelessness, urban decay and the under- 
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often harmonize. But at times their differing 
views can lead to dissonance 


The Neoliberal Blues 


_ Democrats look for a new theme song—and for someone to sing it 





class—have given way to two-hour sympo- 
siums on “New Strategies for Economic 
Security: Developing America’s Human 
Capital.” 

The main goal of the D.L.c.’s strategy 
was on everyone’s mind but on no one’s 
formal agenda: to regain the White House, 
which means winning back the Southern 
white males who deserted the party in 
1984. What better way to increase the com- 
fort level of Southern white males than 
with other Southern white males? Nunn 
and Robb, Senators Lloyd Bentsen and 
John Breaux and Arkansas Governor Bill 
Clinton are the p.L.c.’s stars. Dizzy with 
turning points, raw with fresh starts, wide- 
awake with new days dawning, their new 
Democratic Party has blotted out the L 
word with the M word: mainstream. That is 
D.L.C. code for letting the constituency it 
wants to woo know that the constituency it 
used to depend on—feminists, gays, blacks 
and Big Labor—has lost influence. 

The strategy backfired in 1988 when 
Michael Dukakis, one of the six remaining 
liberals in the country, won the nomina- 
tion. Although he learned to appreciate 
Swedish land-use planning at the Kennedy 
School, Dukakis was still a Massachusetts 
Democrat, the worst kind. The dreaded 
epithet “liberal” stuck no matter how 
many times he parried with “competent.” 

That label won't stick on “mainstream” 
Clinton. Comfortable being whisked off in 
a limousine in the evening to Antoine’s by 
lobbyists for RJR Nabisco, the quintessen- 
tial symbol of 1980s corporate greed, he 
can then preach Democratic values in the 
morning. Clinton is the perfect front man 
for an organization that celebrates the 
work ethic of the common man while rely- 
ing almost entirely on the Fortune 500 for 
operating funds. Although Clinton has re- 
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Can They Carry a Tune? 
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Bill Clinton croons Bentsen’s Texas 
the South's new twang lingers from 
sweet song the last campaign 


covered from his stupefyingly long prime- 
time address at the 1988 convention, he is 
still a techno-Democrat, one of a dozen or 
so who in the absence of political poetry 
rattle off strategies for a postindustrial, 
sacrifice-free America. 

Political analyst William Schneider 
predicts that Democrats “won't stop talk- 
ing about schemes until they come up with 
a theme and find someone who can make 
music.” The only Democrat who can carry 
a tune is Mario Cuomo, but he is too liberal 
to pass the D.L.C. entrance exam, and since 
his inspiring “City on the Hill” speech at 
the 1984 convention, he has been reluctant 
to sing before a national audience. D.L.c. 
stalwarts like Bentsen, Al Gore and Robb | 
have tin ears. Nunn’s libretto—defense 
and national-security policy—seems_in- 
creasingly irrelevant for a world rushing to- 
ward peace. The current season’s high- 
decibel speaker, House majority leader 
Richard Gephardt, seems too opportunis- 
tic as he screeches out a hard-rock message 
of economic nationalism and a Free Enter- 
prise Corps while bashing Bush for timid- 
ity. Bill Bradley is the party's rap star, tap- 
ping out his proposals for Third World 
debt, tax-code overhaul and international 
monctary reform in monotone. 

J esse Jackson, a D.L.C. pariah, was in- 
vited to speak this year. His hymn- 
book has been anathema to this crowd 
(whom he once branded “Democrats for | 
the leisure class”), but their plan to stop 
Jackson on Super Tuesday in 1988 failed 
so miserably that they may have to face 
the prospect of Jackson preaching to a 
crossover audience. In the meantime, 
with its teeny, tiny programs designed to 
assure voters that Democrats are as com- 
mitted to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
an upwardly mobile life-style as Republi- 
cans, the D.L.c. is rewriting the lyrics of 
the 1960s song: “Ask not what you can 
do for your country but what educational 
vouchers, economic nationalism and sav- 
ings incentives can do for you.” s 
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Will O’Connor 


Swing? 





Idaho’s abortion bill is aimed 
at overturning Roe v. Wade 


hen the Supreme Court last summer 
ruled that states could restrict abor- 
tions, all-out political warfare broke out. 
Both pro-life and pro-choice forces have 


| since won victories: Michigan, Minnesota 





and Florida declined to enact new strictures 
on abortion; South Carolina began requir- 
ing parental or judicial consent for minors; 
Pennsylvania outlawed abortion for parents 
unhappy with the sex of the fetus. Last week 
abortion foes scored their greatest success 
yet when Idaho’s senate passed the toughest 
abortion measure in any state. 

Democratic Governor Cecil Andrus 
did not say whether he would sign the bill, 
but he has been strongly antiabortion. The 
bill is designed to give the Supreme Court 
an opportunity to strike down Roe v. Wade, 
the 1973 ruling that legalized abortions. 
The National Right to Life Committee 
helped draft the measure in an attempt to 
sway Justice Sandra Day O'Connor. She 
has said she would accept restrictions on 
abortion provided they were not “unduly 
burdensome” on women. 

Idaho’s bill will give her a chance to dis- 








close just what sort of burdens she has in | 


mind. It provides that abortions be banned 
except in cases involving a rape that is re- 
ported within seven days; incest, if the girl 


| is under 18 and reports it; severe fetal de- 


formity; and threat to the mother’s health. 
By those standards, about 95% of the 1,650 
abortions that were performed in the state 
in 1988 would now be illegal. Though 
women who have abortions would not be 
sent to jail, their doctors could be liable for 
a $10,000 civil penalty for a first offense. 
Planned Parenthood’s Linda King White 
blasted the legislators for their “reckless 
disregard for the lives of Idaho women” 
and vowed a court challenge. 

Idaho's politicians were not the only 
ones to tussle with abortion last week. The 
US. territory of Guam outlawed all abor- 
tions except to save the life of the mother, 
but a federal judge temporarily blocked 


| the measure. In Maryland, after an eight- 


day filibuster, the state Senate passed two 
bills—one allowing abortion, the other se- 
verely restricting it—and encouraged the 
state’s voters to decide in a referendum 
next fall. “That gives politicians license to 
say they’re pro-choice to one person and 
antiabortion to the next,” charges delegate 
Patricia Sher. It would have been a politi- 
cian’s dream come true, but a House of 
Delegates committee voted down the mea- 
sure at week’s end. s 
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First Mess Up, 
Then Mop Up 





| Hazelwood is ordered to help 


cleanse Alaska’s shoreline 
n the aftermath of the Exxon Valdez oil 


i spill last March, Captain Joseph Hazel- 
wood was widely viewed as America’s En- 


vironmental Enemy No. 1. As the dimen- | 


sions of the catastrophe in Prince William 
Sound came into focus, people had little 
trouble deciding where their sympathies 
lay: with the seabirds and otters suffering 
and dying in the oil-laden waters, not with 
the hard-drinking skipper who was in his 
cabin doing paperwork when his tanker 
plowed into Bligh Reef. 

What a difference a year makes. Bursts 
of applause erupted in Courtroom C of 
Alaska Superior Court in Anchorage last 
week, as the jury acquitted Hazelwood on 
the three most serious charges stemming 
from the accident. After almost eight 
weeks and a dizzying parade of witnesses, 
the prosecution managed to win a convic- 
tion on only a relatively insignificant mis- 
demeanor charge: negligent discharge of 
oil. Judge Karl Johnstone, miffed that Ha- 
zelwood had never apologized for his role 
in the spill, sentenced him to 1,000 hours of 
cleanup labor and $50,000 restitution to 
the state, but suspended a 90-day jail sen- 
tence and a $1,000 fine. His lawyers vowed 
to appeal. Had the defrocked skipper been 
found guilty on all charges, which included 
a felony count of criminal mischief and 
misdemeanor counts of intoxication and 
recklessness, he could have faced more 
than seven years in prison and $60,000 in 
fines. “I’m just relieved,” said Hazelwood. 

Ultimately, Hazelwood’s fate turned 
on one question: whether he was drunk at 
the time of the accident. Witnesses testi- 
fied that they had seen the captain drinking 


| After the verdict: the skipper and his lawyers celebrate his near exoneration 








in Valdez bars on the afternoon before his 
ship set sail. The prosecution also intro- 
duced tests taken eleven hours after the 
crash that showed Hazelwood with a 
blood-alcohol level of 0.061%, higher than 
the Coast Guard's 0.04% limit for a sea- 
man operating a moving vessel. But Hazel- 
wood’s lawyers suggested he might have 
imbibed after the accident occurred to set- 
tle his badly shattered nerves. The captain 
never took the witness stand. In the end 
the jury decided the evidence was too am- 
biguous for a conviction. 

What is clear is that oil is still tainting 
much of the coastline in the sound and 
the Gulf of Alaska. After a helicopter 
tour last week, Alaska Governor Steve 
Cowper announced that the state would 
take a more aggressive role in the ongo- 
ing cleanup effort. That is not welcome 
news for Exxon. The company has spent 
$2 billion so far on the cleanup, has been | 
indicted by the Federal Government for 
allowing an incompetent crew to operate 
the tanker and has replaced Hazelwood 
in many hearts and minds as the real cul- 
prit in the tragedy. 

Hazelwood’s curious journey from vil- 
lain to victim is not yet complete. The Coast 
Guard is expected to seek the revocation of 
his captain’s license, and he remains a co- 
defendant with his former employer in 
more than 100 civil damage suits that will 
keep lawyers overpaid for years. After the 
jury rendered its verdict, Hazelwood talked 
wistfully about going back to sea. “That's 
what I do,” he said. His attorney suggested 
he might even try to persuade Exxon to re- 
instate his client as skipper of an oil tanker. 
As unlikely as that now seems, no one can 
dismiss the surprising reversal of percep- 
tion that last week’s verdict seemed to con- | 
firm. Said Mei Mei Evans, coordinator of 
an Alaska-based coalition of environmen- 
talists called the Oil Reform Alliance: 
“Exxon and Hazelwood are just two agents 
in a very complicated and very flawed sys- 
tem of extraction and transportation of 
petroleum.” —By Paul A. Witteman 
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~ fasty little 
number. 


What we have here is an ultra light with taste. And before 
you say “impossible? we'd like to point out that Merit Ultra Lights 
is one of America’s fastest growing brands. Thanks to 
Enriched Flavor." the impossible becomes possible. 

A tasty little number, indeed. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 


By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 


© Philip Morris Inc, 1989 
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IF YOU ASK US 
WHICH CAR OFFERS THE 
BEST OVERALL VALUE, 
WE'LL GIVE YOU AN 
UNBIASED ANSWER. 
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The Complete Car Cost Guide 


If computers could drive, it seems they would choose a __ respective classes. Beating some formidable Japanese 


Volvo. At least that’s what the editors of The Complete and German cars. 

Car Cost Guide* recently discovered. Which means that along with their reputation for 
They programmed their computers to evaluate over durability and strength, Volvos are also built to survive 

500 popular cars to determine the overall economic some serious number 

value of each one. crunching. VOLVO 


They entered the purchase price of the car. Then they A car you can believe in. 
factored in the cost of ownership over five years. This 
included such things as fuel, maintenance, insurance and 
resale value. 

The unbiased and totally objective microchips went 
to work. In the final computations, the Volvo 240 DL 
sedan and wagon, and the Volvo 740 GL sedan and 
wagon were found to have the best overall value in their 





*1990 IntelliChoice, Inc.. San Jose, CA. **Manufacture ene d retail price for a 1990 240 DL including destination charges Price excludes state and local taxes, optional equipment, special equipment required 
nd registration fees Individu: Sdeaie T prices may vary. © 1990 VOLVO NORTH AMERIC 4 CORPORATION 
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Marcos and mouthpiece Spence 


NEW YORK CITY 
Imelda’s Day 
In Court 


The prosecution insists that she 
was in on the plot to use a for- 
tune in bribes and plunder to 
buy a piece of Manhattan worth 
more than $160 million. Her 
lawyers paint a different Imelda 
Marcos. The First Lady of the 
Philippines, they say, was a 
woman innocently cooling her 
thousands of pairs of heels as 


FOREIGN POLICY 


Homecoming 
For a Hero 


§ When he died in 
New York in 1941, 
Ignace Jan Pade- 
rewski was the 
world’s most ac- 
claimed pianist as 


well as Poland's 
= most beloved pa- 
The patriot triot. President 


Franklin Roose- 
velt vowed that only when Po- 
land was once again a free coun- 


try would Paderewski’s remains | 





DISASTERS 


An Almost 
Biblical Flood 


Residents of Alabama, Georgia 
and the Florida panhandle must 
have thought of Noah as up to 16 
in. of rain poured down in 48 
hours. In Elba, Ala. (pop. 4,355), 
the torrent breached the levee 
holding off the Pea River. Noone 
was killed, but 3,000 had to evac- 
uate the area. Elsewhere, bridges 








the machinations of 
Malacafiang Palace 
buzzed around her. 
Jury selection for 
her trial on racketeer- 
ing and other charges 
carrying up to 50 years 
in prison started last 
week in the same 
courtroom that saw the 
bravura performances 
of Leona Helmsley 
and Bess Myerson. 
For sheer Wagnerian 
greed, the tale of 
Imelda could put the 
Hotel Queen to shame. Jurors 
will have to decide whether a 
wife always knows what her 
husband is up to—in this case, 
deposed President Ferdinand 
Marcos, who died last Septem- 
ber. “The Marcoses were mas- 
ters of deception,” said prose- 
cutors. “They elevated three- 
card monte [a form of shell 
game] to an art form.” Scoffed 
Marcos’ lawyer, Gerry Spence: 
“In this country one doesn’t be- 
come a criminal by sleeping 
with one’s husband.” . 


People 
Who Count 


In the belief that a bad estimate 
is better than none, the Census 
Bureau last week dispatched 
15,000 head counters on a 14- 
hour manhunt. Clipboards in 
hand, maps at the ready, the 
enumerators peered under 
bridges, down subway plat- 
forms, through alleys to figure 
out whether there are 600,000 
homeless people, as some re- 
searchers estimate, or 3 million, 
as advocacy groups maintain. 
The resultant “snapshot” of 
the homeless, critics warn, may 
not be of much use in identify- 
ing either their numbers or 
their needs. Too few counters 
had too little time to cover too 
much territory. Among places 
they skipped: subway tunnels, 
rooftops, and the many danger- 
ous corners where the homeless 
may hide. Their caution was 
well advised. Shots rang out as 
census takers approached one 





be returned to his native land. 

Half a century later, Poland 
is rushing toward democracy, 
and officials are looking at the 
50th anniversary of his death as 
a fitting day for a homecoming. 
During his visit to Washington 
last week, Prime Minister Ta- 
deusz Mazowiccki visited Pade- 


rewski’s grave in Arlington | 
Cemetery. Whenever his bones | 


are returned, his heart will re- 
main in the U.S.—literally. Fol- 
lowing family wishes, the musi- 
cian’s heart has been enshrined 
since 1986 at Our Lady of Cze- 
stochowa Shrine in Doylestown, 
Pa., and there it shall stay. « 





LOS ANGELES 


Old, But 
Still Tough 


Old radicals never die. They 
just keep getting angrier. When 
residents of Sunset Hall, a re- 
tirement home for religious lib- 
erals in Los Angeles, learned it 
was to be closed and sold to a 
private developer, they did 
what comes naturally: organize, 
protest and stonewall. Founded 
in 1924 by the First Unitarian 
Church, Sunset Hall had 
housed such prominent figures 
as anti-McCarthy activist Rose 


building in Brooklyn, and two 
counters were robbed at knife- 
point in Florida. 

Since the count determines 
who gets federal and state aid, 
and how much, some advocates 
of the homeless fear that an un- 
derestimate could give officials 
an excuse to cut programs that 
already suffer from a lack of 
funds. 2 





Sitting down to be counted 


Chernin and Waldemar Hille, 
accompanist to Paul Robeson. 
The remaining nine residents 
threatened to stage a noisy 
demonstration outside Sunset 
Hall on the day it closed. 

Last week their efforts paid 
off: the administrator and ten 
of Sunset Hall’s twelve board 
members resigned. The new 
board is pledged to keeping the 
home open by recruiting new 
residents and raising funds 
from the community. Already 
more than $15,000 in donations 
has come in—and, since this is 
Hollywood, a movie about the 
victory is in the works. w 








Alabama's dilemma: Where can you get an ark when you need one? 





washed away, and caskets floated 
up from the rain-loosened soil of 
a Selma cemetery. 

One concern for waterlogged 
residents: a flotilla of water moc- 
casins in the flood tides. “Snakes 
are trying to find a dry piece of 
ground, just like everyone else,” 
said Greg McWhorter of Ala- 
bama’s emergency-management 
agency. “They'll settle up in the 
top part of your closet. We're 
warning people to be on the 
alert.” eB 
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World By MICHAELS. SERRILL 


n the surface the two men would 
seem to be absurdly mismatched. 
Mikhail Gorbachev is a master 
politician who has pushed aside 
all competitors for power and won countless 


political battles in his struggle to reform the 
Soviet Union. He has an army of 4 million at 
his disposal, and has demonstrated his will- 
ingness to use it to crush civil disobedience 


in the Soviet Union’s restive Transcauca- 
sian republics. By contrast, Vytautas Lands- 


bergis, the newly elected President of the 
tiny Baltic state of Lithuania (pop. 3.7 mil- 
lion), is a bookish, bespectacled musicolo- 
gist who never before held political offi 


He presides over a breakaway government 
that has few laws, no army, no currency, no 
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Losing patience with Lithuania, Gorbachev foreign recognition and a tenuous hold on 
“s ES, itst tory 

AX TITERS orders [0-C€@ASE and MALAY AYE Is he willing Nevertheless, the stubborn nationalist 

‘ 5 i 3 fie seemed to be holding his own last week in a 

ie) risk Ie ayayaky ita! 6) keep RY of ANY LOJA TAY AW LL! ita 4 tense confrontation with Gorbachev over 


Lithuania’s effort to br from the 
Soviet Union. Day after day the two fought 
a battle of communiqués. The struggle re- 
affirmed a fact that has become increasing- 
ly clear since Lithuania’s declaration of in- 
dependence two weeks ago: the mild- 






—— 


* mannered pianist may turn out to be the 
a | Soviet President’s most dangerous ene- 
aig my—not because he is so strong, but be- 


cause Lithuania represents the first crack 
in what could be the collapse of the union 
that binds the country’s 15 republics. 

Early Saturday morning, a column of 
more than 100 military vehicles, including 
59 tanks, rumbled into the Lithuanian cap- 
ital of Vilnius. As residents rushed to their 
windows, the convoy clattered by the par- 
liament building, where legislators w 
toiling through the night to put the final 
touches on the creation of an independent 
government. Though the caravan quickly 
disappeared behind the gates of an army 
base in Vilnius, the ominous parade was 
obviously intended to intimidate the Lithu- 
anians. But the ploy only persuaded the 
legislators to prepare for the worst. They 

f ; 4 immediately passed an emergency resolu- 
\ tion to transfer their authority to the re- 
public’s representative in Washington in 

. case martial law was imposed. 
Increasingly concerned that events 
might spin out of control, the Bush Admin- 
: - istration stopped soft-pedaling its support 
for the Lithuanians and made it clear to 
4 Gorbachev that military intervention 
] al would seriously damage both perestroika 
and East-West relations. Said Bush: “Any 
» attempt to coerce or intimidate or forcibly 
intervene against the Lithuanian people is 

bound to backfire.” 

. ¥r Gorbachev’s preoccupation with the 
~ bail 2| secessionists is understandable. “As Lithu- 
4 od =| ania goes, so goes the nation,” observed a 


™—.. 2} senior White House official. The volatile 
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Soldiers at a ceremony in Vilnius. Will 
psychological combat be enough? 


| 
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standoff between Moscow and Vilnius 
came just as radical nationalists won a ma- 
jority of seats in the local legislatures of the 
other two Baltic republics, Estonia and 
Latvia. Gorbachev's angry words had some 
effect: Estonian Communist Party leaders 
last week said the republic should negoti- 
ate its secession with Moscow, while the 
parliament of independence-minded 
Georgia postponed elections until the fall. 

The Supreme Soviet last 
week fine-tuned a law that 
would require a republic to 
hold a referendum in which 
two-thirds of the permanent 
residents vote in favor of se- 
cession. The national legi- 
slature would then review 
the results and set a transi- 
tion period of up to five 
years before independence 
could be achieved. But that 
statute is unlikely to affect 
the fait accompli already pre- 
sented to Gorbachev by the 
Lithuanians. 

As each day passed last 
weck, it became more appar- 
ent that Gorbachev was not 
going to take no for an an- 
swer from the Lithuanians. 
After a string of ultimatums 
from the Kremlin had been 
ignored or rejected, Gorba- 
chev got tough: 
>» According to the Soviet 
news agency TASS, additional 
Soviet troops were sent 
across the Lithuanian border 
to “ensure the rights” of eth- 
nic Russians and Poles, who 
make up almost 20% of the 
republic’s residents. Some 
30,000 troops were already 
stationed in Lithuania. 
> On Friday all foreign diplo- 
mats, including two Ameri- 
cans, were told to leave Lith- 
uania within twelve hours. 
>» Gorbachev gave the Lithu- 
anians two days to rescind a 
law creating a volunteer 
force to guard the republic’s 
ports and borders. At the 
same time, some 1,500 Lithu- 
anian deserters from the So- 
viet army were ordered to re- 
turn to their units by Saturday. Lands- 
bergis responded by urging deserters to 
seck sanctuary in churches. 

The war of nerves began building al- 
most two weeks ago, when Gorbachev gave 
the Landsbergis government three days to 
respond to a declaration from the Con- 
gress of People’s Deputies stating that the 
republic’s secession on March 11 had been 
illegal. Landsbergis replied that the Con- 
gress’s resolution was “without legal foun- 
dation” and a violation of Lithuania’s in- 
ternal affairs. 

From that point the confrontation esca- 











lated. Leaflets scattered over Vilnius from 
helicopters urged the Lithuanians to abide 
by the Soviet constitution. Unscheduled 
military maneuvers were staged in and 
around the rebel state. Squads of security 
police arrived in the eastern Lithuanian 
town of Ignalina to reinforce the perimeter 
of one of the Soviet Union’s largest nuclear 
power plants, These moves were accompa- 
nied by a shower of anti-Lithuanian decrees 





44To exercise self-determination 
through secession is to blow apart 
the union, to pit people against one 
another and to sow discord, 
bloodshed and death. 99 


—Mikhail Gorbachev 


from Moscow. The most ominous was a di- 
rective from Gorbachev ordering Lithua- 
nians to turn in their firearms. He also in- 
structed the KGB to step up security on the 
borders and asked the Foreign and Interior 
Ministries to tighten control over foreigners 
in the republic. 

Throughout the propaganda barrage — 
abetted by anti-Lithuanian coverage in the 
Moscow media—Landsbergis and his col- 
leagues never wavered from their insistence 
that as the governors of a sovereign nation, 
they need not take orders from Moscow. 
“Psychological warfare is being waged 
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against Lithuania,” said Landsbergis in a 
speech to the local parliament. “I have no 
doubt that we will bear this pressure. It is a 
question of who has sovereignty over this 
land. Does it belong to the people of Lithu- 
ania or to some other state?” As for the de- 
cree ordering the surrender of firearms, 
Landsbergis replied, “It can be enforced 
only through brutal, armed force ... The 
ghost of Stalinism is walking in the Kremlin, 
and the shadow of it lies far to 
the west” —over Lithuania. 

The weapons in the 
hands of the populace are an 
estimated 30,000 hunting ri- 
fles and shotguns. In the days 
after the order from Mos- 
cow, no more than a handful 
were turned in, though a 
group of students made a 
show of surrendering a cache 
of toy pistols. When General 
Ginutis Taurinskas, head of 
the local military-training 
program, told parliament he 
had obeyed orders and relin- 
quished weapons and motor 
vehicles to the Soviets, jeers 
filled the hall. 

Even as the situation de- 
teriorated, officials in both 
Lithuania and the West were 
convinced Gorbachev would 
not dare intervene militarily. 
“Things are calm here,” said 
Kazimira Prunskiene, the 
tough economist whom 
Landsbergis had named as 
his Prime Minister. “An in- 
vasion would provoke a tre- 
mendous crisis. It would be 
the end of perestroika, and I 
don’t think Gorbachev is pre- 
pared for that.” 

Western observers con- 
curred that a full-scale inva- 
sion was unlikely. “What we 
see now is Gorbachev raising 
the ante in what will be hard 
and drawn-out negotia- 
tions,” said an American dip- 
lomat in Moscow. “Lithuania 
has a united population on 
the issue of independence, 
and I don’t think they'll back 
down. And Moscow has pret- 
ty much ruled out force.” At 
independence ceremonies in Namibia last 
week, Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze said, “We are against the 
use of force in any region, and we are 
particularly against the use of force 
domestically.” 

The Baltic republics present a special di- 
lemma for Gorbachev, since they enjoyed 
independence between the two World 
Wars, before being consigned to Moscow by 
the Nazi-Soviet pact of 1939—an accord the 
Kremlin has belatedly admitted was unjust. 
Thus, Lithuania, as well as Estonia and Lat- 
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via, claims it has been occupied by the 
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U.S.S.R. for the past 50 years. Gorbachev's 
saber rattling aside, there is every indication | 
he believes the three republics have the | 
right to secede, though only after Moscow 
has agreed to the terms of the separation. 
He reiterated the point last week at a meet- 
ing with Estonian officials, reportedly say- 
ing, “In the case of a divorce, it is not impor- 
tant whether the marriage was contracted 
legally or not. The property must be divided 
nonetheless,” 

In Washington and Moscow, analysts 
felt that the most sensible course for Gor- 
bachev is to back away from brinkmanship 
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and begin negotiations with the Lithua- 
nians, who have all along expressed their 
eagerness to talk. In a commentary in the 
Soviet weekly New Times, political colum- 


nist Leonid Mlechin wrote, “Cooler heads | 


will not ignore the will of the Lithuanian 
voters and will start shaping up a mecha- 
nism of cooperation with Vilnius. Any op- 
tion for resolving this problem with force 
will strengthen the position of those in the 
republics who believe it is useless to try to 
reach an agreement with Moscow.” 
Others criticized Lithuania for its re- 
fusal to consider Gorbachev's offer of mem- 





bership in a Soviet federation, with full au- 
tonomy for each republic. “If Lithuania 
were willing to remain in the Soviet Union,” 
said a senior White House official, “Gorba- 
chev would pretty much let them do what 
they wanted to on the economic side.” But 
with positions hardening and Gorbachev 
worried about losing face, danger was grow- 
ing that he might be tempted to use a time- 
tested Soviet solution to uprisings by impu- | 
dent satellites: intimidation with tanks and 
guns. — Reported by Ann Blackman/ 
Moscow, Michael Duffy/Washington and Paul 
Hofheinz/Vilnius 

















The Man Who Is Playing for Time 


F ew Lithuanians boast a finer nationalist pedigree than Vy- 
tautas Landsbergis. Descended from a long line of intel- 
lectuals, the new President is only the latest Landsbergis to ag- 
itate for an independent homeland. His maternal grandfather 
produced the first grammar of modern Lithuanian, while his 
paternal grandfather was exiled to Russia for his opposition to 
czarist rule. Landsbergis’ father Vytautas, one of Lithuania’s 
leading architects, was a volunteer in the fight for indepen- 
















Yet until the birth in 1988 of Sajudis, the nationalist move- 
ment that now dominates the local parliament, Landsbergis 
was not an activist. “He was no more of a dissident than the 
rest of us,” recalls Jonas Vruveris, a former colleague at the 
Vilnius State Conservatory, where Landsbergis used to lec- 
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44The ghost of Stalinism is 
walking in the Kremlin. 99 


—Vytautas Landsbergis 


dence in 1918 and, with his elder son Gabrielius, took part in 
an attempt to create an independent Lithuania during World 
War II. 

Now the younger Vytautas, 57, is spearheading the effort 
to disentangle Lithuania from a union that it never sought. 
“National feeling is strong and deep in Lithuania,” Landsber- 
gis wrote last month. “For centuries our land has been domi- 
nated by grasping neighbors.” 


ture on the history of music. Landsbergis quickly gained a rep- 

utation as a shrewd strategist and within months emerged as 

Sajudis’ chairman. “No one else has been so capable of forg- 

ing a united position out of the multitude of 

positions that exist here,” says member 

Eduardas Potasinskas. 

Still, Landsbergis seems an unlikely con- 

ductor of Lithuania’s symphony of defiance. 

With his brown beard, wire-rim glasses and 

brown corduroy jacket, he looks every bit 

ae | the egghead that he is. A pianist at heart 

|° and a professor of music by trade, Lands- 

| bergis is more comfortable before a key- 

| board than a crowd; the music he sends up 

| from the ivories is far more lyrical and mov- 

| ing than the political articles he pens. He is 

married to a fellow pianist, Grazina, and is 

proud that his family is caught up in the 

struggle for independence. “All of them are 

emotionally tied to this movement,” he told 

a reporter last year, then went on to boast 

that his eldest grandson, at age seven, wags 

a national flag at Sajudis meetings. In the 

grand tradition of the Landsbergis family, 

the boy, he said, “feels himself a fighter for 

Lithuania.” As Landsbergis matches Mik- 

hail Gorbachev wit for wit, Sajudis col- 

leagues watch the man they affectionately call “maestro” with 

admiration and fascination. “He is a superb chess player,” says 

Jurate Gustaite, a teacher at the Conservatory. “I have been 

reminded of that a lot lately as I watch him maneuver so deftly, 
always thinking several steps ahead.” 

Landsbergis invites comparison with playwright Vaclav 
Havel, President of Czechoslovakia. Like Havel, Landsber- 
gis has determined that the needs of a nation must super- 
sede his love of his art. Still, he misses his beloved music. 
His aides speak of moving a piano into his office in the Su- 
preme Council. Says Tadjuga Mackeviciene, one of his as- 
sistants: “He is able to raise people’s spirits with his music.” 
The question is whether he will be able to persuade Gorba- 
chev to hum along. 
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You don't learn to fly overseas 


overnight. 


People expect the world of us. 
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Overseas travel is considerably different than 
domestic travel. Longer flights and remote desti- 
nations require a different kind of service, one 
that can only be learned through experience. 
Lufthansa flies to 85 countries around the world- 
more than any other airline. We've spent over 50 
years getting to know the people, customs and 
languages that other airlines are just beginning 
to explore. So no matter how far you have to travel, 
you can be sure we know the territory. 

After all, to Lufthansa, foreign destinations are 
anything but foreign. 


Lufthansa 


Lufthansa is 4 participant in the mileage programs of United, Delia 
USAir and Continental/Eastern. See your Travel Agent for details 
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meter wave, Martin Marietta has made more exact target recognition possible—with great speed 
and precision. Millimeter wave can distinguish a truck from a tree, a tank from a truck, and even 
a column of tanks from a herd of cattle by recognizing the unique radar signature—or “fingerprint.” 
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® So millimeter wave doesn’t just tell you if something’s there; it tells you automatically what's 
there—quickly, precisely, and regardless of inclement weather. ® At Martin Marietta, we apply the 
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The President says his predecessors sold Gaddafi 1,000 tons of 
Semtex. Only 6 oz. can bring down a plane like Pan Am Flight 103. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The Arms Merchants’ Dilemma 


Havel tightens controls on the lethal explosive Semtex, but what 
about the rest of Prague’s thriving weapons market? 


By KENNETH W. BANTA PRAGUI 


n a secluded wood 55 miles east of 

Prague, smoking chimneys rise above the 
East Bohemian Chemical Enterprise. A 
large complex of ramshackle sheds and con- 
crete buildings, the factory looks unprepos- 
sessing enough. But a “special production 
unit” is mixing batches of one of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s most lethal exports: Semtex, the 
odorless, colorless plastic explosive of 
choice for terrorists the world over. 

Semtex’s most famous target was Pan 
Am Flight 103, which exploded over Lock- 
erbie, Scotland, in December 1988, killing 
all 259 on board and eleven people on the 
ground. Scottish officials have concluded 
that a terrorist group called the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine-Gen- 
eral Command blew up the plane by con- 
cealing Semtex in a radio-cassette player 
and smuggling it aboard in a suitcase. Sem- 
tex is also thought to have been used to de- 
stroy a French DC-10 over the Sahara last 
September, killing 170 people. While visit- 
ing London last week, President Vaclav 
Havel acknowledged that his Communist 
predecessors sold Libya alone 1,000 tons of 
the stuff. Said Havel: “If you consider that 
it takes 200 g [6 02.] to blow up an aircraft, 
this means world terrorism has enough 
Semtex to last for 150 years.” 

Other plants in Czechoslovakia are en- 
gaged in similar businesses, producing all 
manner of weaponry and components— 
hand grenades, automatic rifles, tanks, ar- 
mored personnel carriers—almost all for 
export. In a high-security compound out- 
side the industrial city of Brno, trainees 
from such countries as Angola, South Ye- 
men and the People’s Republic of the Con- 
go are being drilled in what officials de- 


scribe as “police methodology and 





criminology,” a euphemism for paramili- 
tary training. 

In the four months since they came to 
power, Havel and his democratically in- 
clined colleagues have practically erased 
communism from political life. They are 
finding it far harder, however, to do away 
with another legacy: Czechoslovakia’s ex- 
tensive role as arms supplier to Communist 
regimes, liberation movements and out- 
right terrorists. Says an Interior Ministry 
official: “The Communists may be gone, 
but they have locked us into a web of arms 
deals and even terrorism that may be im- 
possible to escape.” 


Oo ver the past 15 years, arms exports out- 
side the Warsaw Pact have earned 
Czechoslovakia an average of $850 million 
annually in cash or such essential raw mate- 
rials as oil and mineral ores; additional rev- 
enues flow in from the sale of ammunition. 
All told, the arms trade accounts for a quar- 
ter to a half of Czechoslovakia’s foreign ex- 
change earnings. Havel said last week his 
country would continue to sell arms to de- 
mocracics but not to totalitarian regimes. 
However, cautions Foreign Ministry 
spokesman Lubos Dobrovsky, “we have ex- 
isting obligations that we must honor.” 

Current clients include India, China, 
Cuba, Viet Nam, Syria, Iran and, biggest of 
all, Muammar Gaddafi’s Libya. A large- 
scale purchaser on its own, Libya has long 
been known to be a conduit for Czechoslo- 
vak-made arms to such terrorist groups as 
Abu Nidal’s Fatah Revolutionary Council, 
Italy’s Red Brigades and the Irish Republi- 
can Army. 

Czechoslovakia’s niche in the arms 
trade has been dependent on customers 
who are too poor to afford Western weap- 
ons, which are generally of higher quality, 
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and those who for political reasons are de- 
nied access to them. Thus Prague has done 
a thriving business in exporting the L-39 
jet trainer ($1.9 million apiece) to Ethiopia 
and other countries; the plane can easily be 
converted into a fighter or fighter-bomber 
for customers unable to pay for Western or 
Soviet aircraft. The lightweight Skorpion 
machine pistol sells for less than $220, the 
Isracli-made Uzi at least twice that, 
Czechoslovakia annually sells about 500 T- 
72 tanks, at $250,000 apiece; three-fourths 
have gone to Libya and other Arab clients, 
the balance to China. America’s M-1 
Abrams tank, by comparison, sells for $2.5 
million and, under U.S. law, cannot be sold 
to such countries as Libya, Syria or Iran. 

To their credit, earlier this year 
Czechoslovakia’s new leaders halted ex- 
ports of Semtex until chemical markers, 
detectable by airport and other security de- 
vices, could be added to the explosive. The 
government also claims to have shut down 
its tank plant in the Slovak town of Martin. 

While officials pledge to convert most 
of the country’s military production capac- 
ity to civilian use, industry experts in 
Prague doubt that it can be done. “You 
can't just turn a tank factory into a car fac- 
tory,” says one specialist. “Besides, as we 
try to revive this economy, we'll need all 
the hard currency we can get.” 

It has evidently been easier for the gov- 
ernment to reduce other forms of military 
assistance, According to members of the 
country’s Red Berets antiterrorist unit, 
there were often so many clandestine arms 
buyers in Prague under the old regime that 
the unit spent much of its time guarding 
hostile factions against one another. Today 
the Communist Party hotel just outside the 
city center, once reputed to be a safe haven 
for terrorists of the LR.A., the Red Bri- 
gades and other European groups, is 
closed. At the Police Academy Foreign 
Branch, as the training camp outside Brno 
is called, 60 Afghans were sent home be- 
fore Christmas, and there is speculation 
that the entire operation, which once 
trained up to 600 men at a time, will soon 
be shut down. 2 
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THE GERMANYS 


Death of a Republic 





After demonstrating the democratic spirit of their brethren across the border, East 
Germans get down to the hard task of shaping what may be their last government 


he day after the first 
free election in East 4 
German history, a 
group of teachers in the 
southwestern city of Halle 
sat smoking cigarettes and 
talking about the balloting. 
Fred Hichert, an engineer- 
ing instructor, said his vote 
for the victorious Christian 
| Democratic Union was not 
only a bid for the quick 
melding of the two Ger- 
man economies but also a 
sign of his disgust with the 
long-ruling Communists. “They've had 40 
years to test out their theories,” he said. 
“Look at what they gave us.” He gestured 
toward a crumbling row of apartments. A 
few blocks away, in Halle’s central market 
place, the Cpu’s campaign promise of 
quick prosperity seemed to have already 
arrived. West German vendors had set up 
tables in the square, selling everything 
from leather coats and potted plants to 
French asparagus and Italian kiwifruits. 

If formal unification is still months 
away, East Germans demonstrated last 
weck that they are at one with the demo- 
cratic spirit of their Western brethren. 
Fully 93% of the East German electorate 





De Maiziére: an unexpected victory 


turned out to hammer the last nail in the 
Communists’ coffin. A three-party alli- 
ance headed by the cpu, West German 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl's sister party, 
shocked the supposedly front-running So- 
cial Democratic Party by winning 48% of 
the vote. The spp captured only 22%. The 
conservative alliance fell just eight seats 
short of a majority in the 400-member 
Volkskammer, or parliament. Although 
that forced negotiations over the shape of 
the new government, one thing was clear. 
“This weekend,” said East German writer 
Stefan Heym, “the German Democratic 
Republic died.” 

While the vote was widely interpreted 





Communists: Gysi and Hans Modrow 





for the rapid unification of 
the two Germanys, prepa- 
rations for the funeral of 
the G.D.R.’s failed experi- 
ment in communism have 
only begun. To guide East 
Germany through the in- 
tricacies of unification, the 
triumphant conservatives 
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build a government. Last 
week the cpu reached out 
to the Social Democrats, 
asking them to join a 
“grand coalition” in hopes of forging the 
two-thirds parliamentary majority re- 
quired for constitutional changes. 

So far, the defeated spp has shown lit- 
tle inclination to cooperate. Some East 
German analysts suggest that the spp 
does not want to lose its standing as the 
leading opposition to the Party of Demo- 
cratic Socialism, the newly retooled com- 
munist organization, which took a surpris- 
ing 16% of last week’s vote. Others 
suggest that the Social Democrats’ reluc- 
tance is inspired by Oskar Lafontaine, the 


spp candidate who will confront Kohl in | 
West Germany’s national elections this | 


December. Lafontaine may fear that by 
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Led by Lothar de Maiziére, the victorious 
COU was formerly a junior partner in the 
Communist-led government. Now aligned 
with West Germany's ruling party, it heads 
a Coalition that includes the right-wing 
German Social Union and Democratic 
Awakening, a vanguard opposition group. 


This group, aligned with West Germany's 
Free Democrats, includes three liberal 

groups: the German Forum Party, the Free 
Democratic Party and the Liberal 
Democratic Party. 


Democratic Awakening 







Alliance of 
Free Democrats 


Party of 
German Social Union othe 


Democratic 
Socialism 
















Born in October 1989, the SPD had been 
expected to fare better at the polls. The party 
is led by former dissident Ibrahim Bohme, 
but West German ex-Chancellor Willy 

Brandt serves as honorary chairman of the 
Social Democrats, both east and west. 


The newly revamped Communist Party, 
which went by the name Socialist Unity Party 
during the four decades it ran East German 
politics, mounted a surprisingly strong 
showing. Leader Gregor Gysi aims to position 
the party as the primary opposition force. 


TIME Chart by Steve Hart 
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as a grass-roots thumbs-up | 


in East Berlin must first | 


























joining a grand coalition, his sister party 
in the East would be seen as a handmaid- 
en of cbu policies. 

The cpu was further rocked last 
week by the old apparat. Three days af- 
ter the election, cpu leader Lothar de 
Maiziére was accused of cooperating 
with the Stasi, the despised state securi- 
ty police under the old regime. The in- 
formation came from the same sources 
who had supplied the documents that 
destroyed the brief political career of 
Wolfgang Schnur, leader of the small 
Democratic Awakening, a partner in the 
cou alliance. Schnur resigned when the 
reports charging that he had provided 
information to the Stasi about his dissi- 
dent clients proved true. 

De Maiziére, a lawyer, says that in 
his own legal work he was forced to 
have some contact with the Stasi while 
defending dissidents The Stasi stain 
could spread to other parties, including 
the spp. There are charges that as many 
as 40 of the 400 new deputies may have 
been in the service of the secret police. 
If any of these men are forced to resign 
as a result of their past activities, warns 
Manfred Stolpe, a top East German 
churchman, “this would be a terrible 
blow for our young democracy.” 

Educated at the Huguenots’ Gray 
Cloister High School in Berlin, where he 
studied the viola, De Maiziére had to 
abandon his musical career when he de- 
veloped a neural impairment in his left 
arm. He then took up legal studies and 
eventually became known for his defense 
of conscientious objectors and other 
dissidents. Slight of build and speaking 
with a soft lisp, De Maiziére, 50, is a reli- 
gious man who has never demonstrated 
an appetite for public life. But he an- 
swered the call when he was asked last fall 
to cleanse the cpu of the stigma it bore 
from decades of cooperation with the 
Communists. 

The most urgent task facing the new 
government will be to end the uncer- 
tainty over currency union, which is de- 
laying investment in East Germany. Last 
week several West German politicians 
hinted that the deutsche mark will be- 
come the currency of both Germanys by 
June 30. At that time, East Germans 
will be able to exchange a maximum of 
2,000 marks ($1,170) in cash and 3,000 
marks ($1,755) in savings at the rate of 1 
to 1; the current official rate is 4.2 to 1. 

Even currency union, however, will 
not end East Germany’s headaches. 
There is an evident shortage of competent 
non-Communists. Admits Cpu spokes- 
man Helmut Liick: “We are desperately 
looking for suitable people to fill top ad- 
ministrative posts.”’ But it will be no easy 
task persuading people to take jobs in a 
government that is likely to disappear in a 
year or two. —By Jill Smolowe. Reported 
by James O. Jackson/Bonn and Frederick 


Ungeheuer/Berlin 

















ANeighbor’s View 


Two days after the East German vote, French Prime Minister Michel Rocard dis- 
cussed the future of Europe in an interview with managing editor Henry Muller, Paris 
bureau chief Christopher Redman and senior writer Frederick Painton. Highlights: 


Q. France doesn’t seem very enthusiastic about German unification. 

A. Well, there is the memory of what happened 50 years ago, when we were occu- 
pied. But don’t forget the great reconciliation between the two countries that be- 
gan with Charles de Gaulle and Konrad Adenauer, continued with Valéry Gis- 
card d’Estaing and Helmut Schmidt and goes on now with the friendship between 
Francois Mitterrand and Helmut Kohl. 

Germany is powerful, and there is economic jealousy, which is understand- 
able. And there were the damaging three weeks it took Chancellor Kohl to real- 
ize that he had to be firm and definitive about guaranteeing the Oder-Neisse bor- 
der with Poland. That was enough to worry some people—including in France. 
Still, it doesn’t change our position, which is that we favor German unity. The 
fewer problems Germans have between themselves, the fewer they will have with 
the rest of the world. 


Q. Are things moving too fast? 

A. A bit, yes, but that’s the 
way it is. A politician who 
based his policies on his 
wishes wouldn't last long. 


Q. Does a united Germany 
make France relatively 
weaker? 

A. Not necessarily. The 
unification of Germany 
does not abolish the conse- 
quences of World War II, 
including the psychological 
scars, nor does it change 
Germany’s formal renunci- 
ation of nuclear weapons. 
The Federal Republic's 
foreign policy was always 
based, above all, on com- 
merce, whereas ours is 
broader, encompassing political and strategic considerations. In any case, the 
more the European Community integrates, the less all this matters. What really 
matters is the global strength of Europe. 


Q. Isn't there a danger, though, that a united Germany will lose interest in the Euro- 
pean dream? 

A. I wouldn’t call it a danger, but a risk. The European Community, thank God, is 
not a dream. It is true that we speak nine languages and that we still feel the roots of 
our national histories. But there is another reality, No member country—not even 
Britain—can afford to leave the E.C. We are much too integrated economically now, 
though this dependence has not yet entered the collective consciousness. So I don’t 
think it’s easy for anyone to slow down the process of integration. Everyone has an 
interest in taking the European path, and my country wants to go fast. 


Q. If the Soviet threat is receding, is NATO still needed? 

A. Yes. Because in spite of his genius, Mr. Gorbachev will die one day, maybe un- 
der bad political circumstances. He will have a successor, and Soviet army marshals 
cannot be excluded. Soviet military power remains a problem as long as there is not 
a negotiated security system. We need NATO to maintain pressure on the disarma- 
ment negotiations. 


Q. Should U.S. forces remain in Europe? 

A. Not for eternity, but for the coming years—as long as European countries don’t 
take on the defense burden themselves, which is not just a matter of money but also 
of weapons and a defense doctrine. = 
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SRI LANKA 


The last of the departing soldiers line up to board a freighter bound for home 


Goodbye—and Good Riddance 


As India’s troops pull out, the nation seems relieved. But now 
the Sinhalese and the Tamils must keep their own peace 


hen Indian peacekeeping forces ar- 
rived in Sri Lanka nearly three years 
ago to try to end a brutal civil war, exultant 
crowds greeted them with flowers and 
handshakes. But when the last batch of 
| 2,000 soldiers trooped onto a waiting ship 
| at the castern port of Trincomalee last 
week, completing a six-month withdrawal 
| of 70,000 men, not a single civilian showed 
up to bid them goodbye. If the locals had 
anything to say to the “peace-keepers,” 
whose presence brought not peace but one 
of the bloodiest chapters in Sri Lanka’s al- 
ready violent history, it was more like good 
riddance. Said A. Sivalingam, a retired sen- 
ior government official in Trincomalee: 
“We don’t know what the future will bring, 
but we are glad the Indians have gone.” 
The final exit of the Indian forces has 
| defused one of Sri Lanka’s most combusti- 
ble issues. But the pullout also created a 
power vacuum in the island’s north and 
east that was quickly filled by the militants 
the Indians had been fighting, the Libera- 
tion Tigers of Tamil Eelam, who have yet 
to renounce their goal of a separate state 
for the country’s minority Tamils. For now, 
the separatists and the central government 
in Colombo are working in concert for 
peace, but their alliance is anything but 
stable. : 
Meanwhile, Indian military leaders 
were pondering why things had gone so 
wrong in their rough equivalent of Ameri- 
ca’s debacle in Viet Nam. Invited into Sri 
Lanka by then President J.R. Jayewar- 
dene, the Indian army's original mission 
was to collect arms from Tamil militants, 
| who had been trained and equipped by In- 


aS 


dia in the first place. In exchange, Jayewar- 
dene promised that the 2 million Tamils, 
who have suffered discrimination at the 
hands of the majority Sinhalese (11.8 mil- 
lion), would be given more autonomy over 
a newly created Northeastern province, 
where they predominate. But when the Ti- 
gers refused to give up the fight, the Indi- 
ans became embroiled in a guerrilla war 
that left 6,000 civilians, 1,200 Indian sol- 
diers and 800 Tiger fighters dead. “It was 
none of our business to send in our army, 
and when we did, we were so ignorant of 
the realities on the ground,” lamented an 
Indian major general last week. Pointing to 
a copy of historian Barbara Tuchman’s 
book on misguided military adventures, 


Northeastern 
Province 
(Tamil 
dominated) 
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The March of Folly—from Troy to Vietnam, 
he said, “We can add Sri Lanka to that.” 

India’s presence in Sri Lanka’s north- 
east inadvertently brought even greater 
misery to the country’s south. There, the 
extremist People’s Liberation Front 
(.v.P.), a Sinhalese chauvinist group, pro- 
tested the foreign intervention with a bar- 
rage of murders and strikes that created 
near anarchy. The government replied by 
dispatching death squads to assassinate 
suspected 5.v.P. cadres. The retaliation 
campaign worked—since late last year the 
j.v.P. has been virtually inactive—but at 
great cost. In all, some 17,000 people died 
in the attacks and counterattacks. 

Pressured by Sri Lankan President 
Ranasinghe Premadasa, who succeeded 
Jayewardene in 1989, Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi agreed last year to withdraw Indi- 
an troops. The departure was hastened by 
Gandhi's ouster in elections last Novem- 
ber. His successor, V.P. Singh, takes a less 
muscular approach to foreign policy. Said 
a senior aide to Singh: “We are glad to get 
out. We were not wanted there.” 

With the foreigners gone, Premadasa’s 
government and the Tigers are stripped of 
the shared mission that brought them to- 
gether last summer. What’s more, the fu- 
ture is mined with potential conflicts. Co- 
lombo, for example, wants the Tigers to 
disarm before elections are held later this 
year for the Northeastern Provincial Coun- 
cil. Because they have both systematically 
demolished rival Tamil groups and gained 
credibility for fighting the Indians, the Ti- 
gers are almost certain to win the balloting. 
But they are loath to surrender their weap- 
ons for fear of being attacked by govern- 
ment troops. In addition, it remains to be 
seen how long an organization that has 
waged a war for secession can get along 
with a central government that objects 
to it. 

One development that has improved 
the odds for peace is Colombo’s accep- 
tance that it must genuinely redress dis- 
crimination against the Tamils. “The Pres- 
ident is absolutely committed to devolving 
power to the minorities,” says Education 
Minister A.C.S. Hameed. Premadasa’s ad- 
ministration is, among other things, draft- 
ing legislation that will ensure all ethnic 
groups a proportionate share of govern- 
ment appointments and promotions. 

The current spirit of conciliation, how- 
ever fragile it may be, has made many Sri 
Lankans philosophical about their coun- 
try’s unhappy experience with Indian 
troops. “It was the great hubris that put ev- 
erybody in their place,” says Radhika Coo- 
maraswamy, a Sri Lankan political scien- 
tist. “India realized the limitations of 
hegemonistic ambitions, the Tigers real- 
ized the limitations of armed conflict, and 
the Sri Lankan government realized the 
danger of keeping its society divided.” 
Now the challenge is to make sure those 
lessons are not forgotten. —ByLisa Beyer. 
Reported by Anita Pratap/Trincomalee 
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| hurled. Then weapons flashed, 


were dead and scores wounded. 
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A New Spy in 
The Sky 


The Middle East arms race is 
expected to take another leap | 
into space soon when Israel 
launches its second and most | 
sophisticated reconnaissance 
satellite. Dubbed the Ofek-2, 
the spying device may be in or- 
bit in a matter of weeks, provid- | 
ing detailed photographs of 
troop movements and missile 
activity in Israel’s neighboring 
Arab states. 

Although still considered 
experimental, Ofek-2 (the 





Did the U.S. plant this picture? 


PANAMA 


Fact and 
Fiction 





Gone though he may be, Ma- 
nuel Antonio Noriega contin- 
ues to provide work for the new 
government's auditors. One of 
the juicier tidbits they claim to 





ROMANIA 


Blood in the 
Square 


Armed with axes, scythes and 
stout wooden clubs, rival 
groups of Romanians and eth- 
nic Hungarians closed in on 
each other on a balmy spring 
evening last week. For a while 
only taunts and epithets were 


and blood stained the Square of 
the Roses in downtown Tirgu 
Mures, an industrial city in 
Transylvania, By the time the 
army intervened, three people 





name means Horizon in He- 
brew) is equipped with a state- 
of-the-art high-resolution elec- 
tro-optical camera and is 
programmed to circle the globe 
for at least two years. Its prede- 
cessor, Ofek-1, was launched in 
September 1988 and stayed 
aloft four months. 

Both satellites were devel- 
oped by state-owned Israel Air- 
craft Industries and were de- 
signed to be hurled into space 
by Israel’s powerful rocket, the 
Shavit (Comet). LA.I. is also 
working on a civilian communi- 
cations satellite, called the 
Amos, which it hopes to send 
into orbit within two years. = 





have found is that Noriega had 
a computer wired directly into 
the national treasury account, 
into which he could dip at will. 
He also allegedly supplement- 
ed his $8,000 monthly salary 
and expenses by drawing on the 
$10,000 generated daily by the 
country’s lottery. Panamanian 
officials claim that two days be- 
fore the U.S. invasion, Noriega 
transferred some $10 million of 
his own funds from Panama 
probably to Hong Kong. That 
money has not yet been traced. 
On the other hand, no one 
has yet proved that Noriega was 
the coke-sniffing degenerate 
portrayed by U.S. officials dur- 
ing the invasion. And there are 
allegations that both the picture 
of Hitler and the sex manual 
discovered in his house and of- 





fice were planted by, yes, the | 


US. a 








Baker with Nelson and Winnie Mandela in Namibia's capital city 


SOUTHERN AFRICA 


Smiles anda 
Scolding 


The meeting was the first ever 
between a high-level U.S. offi- 

cial and black nationalist leader | 
Nelson Mandela—and it was 
not quite all U.S. Secretary of 
State James Baker could have 
hoped for. After a 35-minute 
session last Wednesday at Man- 
dela’s villa in Windhoek, where 
both men were on hand to wit- 
ness the birth of Namibia as a 
free nation, Baker and Man- 
dela emerged to face a swarm 
of reporters and photogra- 
phers. Mandela criticized Bak- 
er’s plans to meet with South 
African President F.W. de 
Klerk in Cape Town the next 
day. “We do not think there has 





been any fundamental change 


in the policy of the national 
government,” he said. 

Baker bore the scolding 
with a blank expression. Then 
both men emphasized the posi- 
tive. Mandela characterized 
their discussions as “dominated 
by the spirit of friendship.” 
Baker hailed Mandela’s cour- 
age as “something the world 
has taken note of.” 

The next day, Baker applied 
some skillful pressure himself. 
Following an hour-long meet- 
ing with De Klerk, the Secre- 
tary of State said before report 
ers: “May | repeat what you 
told me at the conclusion of our 
mecting? That ‘we are engaged 
here in South Africa in an irre- 
versible process that we will fol 
low to its logical conclusion.’ 
Reporters could only guess 
whether or not De Klerk meant 
the comment to be repeated. 








A Romanian mob sets upon a Hungarian man in Tirgu Mures last week | 
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The fighting was a new blow 
to Romania's provisional gov- 
ernment and a brutal reminder 
of how easily ethnic tensions 
can explode in Eastern Europe. 
Freed from the iron rule of the 
Ceausescu regime, Romania’s 
2 million ethnic Hungarians (in 
a total population of 23 million) 
have begun to campaign for 
greater autonomy in Transylva- 
nia, where most of them live. 
Their demands have outraged 
Romanian nationalists. Several 
clashes, including the savage 
beating of four local leaders of 
the Hungarian Democratic 


Union, led up to the latest 
hostilities. 5 
_ 33 
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I Could See No 
Reason to Live 


In an emotional and extraordinarily candid memoir, 
the former President describes the 
agony of his exile and his struggle for renewal 





By Richard Nixon 


FAREWELL 

“My enemies 
wanted to make 
sure I did not rise 
again in view of my 
past record of 
comebacks.” 


San Clemente, 1974 





s our plane circled the El Toro Marine Air Base on 

the afternoon of Aug. 9, I could see hundreds of 

cars lined up trying to get into the already over- 

flowing parking area. I had not thought I could find 

the energy to make another speech that day, but I 
managed to thank them for welcoming us home, and I vowed to 
continue to fight for the great causes of peace, freedom and op- 
portunity that had been my motivating principles from the time 
I first ran for Congress in 1946. As we walked toward the heli- 
copter, I heard someone from the crowd shout out, “Whittier is 
still for you, Dick!” 

Thanks to Gavin Herbert and a group of volunteers from 
U.S.C., La Casa Pacifica’s grounds were beautiful almost be- 
yond description. I said to Gavin, “It is good to be back in a 
house of peace.” But it was only a lull before a storm. 

The following day, the blows began to fall again. The spe- 
cial prosecutor, Leon Jaworski, had been delighted when my 
chief of staff, Al Haig, informed him of my decision to resign. 
He thought it would be in the best interests of the country. 





Haig reported to me that based on his 
conversation, he did not believe we 
would continue to suffer harassment 
by the special prosecutor. He had not 
reckoned with the young activists on 
Jaworski’s staff. 

Far from being satisfied by the res- 
ignation, their appetites for finishing 
the injured victim were whetted. 
When my daughter Tricia’s husband 
Ed Cox urged me not to resign, he 
warned me that this might happen. He 
had known several of Jaworski’s staff 
at Harvard Law School and had 
served with some in the U.S. Attor- 
ney’s office in New York City. He said, 
“I know these people. They are smart 
and ruthless. They hate you. They will 
harass you and hound you in civil and 
criminal actions across the country for 
the rest of your life.” He was right. 
They were following the dictum of the 19th century Russian 
revolutionary Sergei Nechayev: “It is not enough to kill an ad- 
versary. He must first be dishonored.” 

One after another, the blows rained down. 

I resigned from the Supreme Court and the California and 
New York bars. The Supreme Court and California accepted 
my resignation. The New York Bar Association refused to do 
so and instituted disbarment proceedings. 

Scores of lawsuits were filed against me by individuals seck- 
ing damages for assorted Government actions. Few involved 
presidential decisions. Most were dismissed, but all had to be 
defended. 

The cost was staggering. In the 16 years since I resigned the 
presidency, I have spent more than $1.8 million in attorneys’ 
fees to defend myself against such suits and to protect my rights 
that were threatened by Government action. 

The Supreme Court ruled against me on my suit to gain 
possession of my papers and tapes, including those that were 
private. 

A scandal magazine printed letters that I was supposed to 
have written to a countess in Spain whom I had never met. 
They were obvious forgeries, but the story was never retracted. 
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The pounding continued unrelentingly. | = Wpyru JuLie even more aggravated when I went to the Sovi- 
was the favorite butt of jokes on the talk shows. et Union in July. In Minsk I had to walk for al- 
Hundreds of columns attacked me. Anumber “In many ways it was most a mile and a half over cobblestone paths, 


of anti-Nixon books were published. Those by 
critics | understood. Those by friends I found a 
bit hard to take. 

The Rose Bowl game in 1975 was inter- 
rupted on television by an announcement of 
the conviction of John Mitchell and my other 
top aides. | could no longer even take refuge in 
my favorite avocation, watching sports on 
television. 

It was not enough for my critics to say that I 
had made terrible mistakes. They seemed driv- 
en to prove that I represented the epitome of 
evil itself. 


My Second Most 
Painful Decision 





I will never forget the moment that Jack 
Miller, my attorney from Washington, came 
into my office in San Clemente on Sept. 4, 
1974, to inform me of President Ford’s decision to stop the 
hemorrhaging by issuing a presidential pardon. Now I had to 
decide whether or not to accept it. 

I told Miller I was worried the pardon would hurt Ford po- 
litically. He said that in the short run, it would. But he added 
that if the country continued to be obsessed by Watergate, 
Ford and others would suffer even more from being unable to 
devote their attention to urgent problems, 

Miller also knew my desperate financial situation. He 
pointed out that the costs of defending actions against me 
would bankrupt me. In view of what happened soon thereafter, 
he was remarkably perceptive when he added that he thought 
that I had taken as much physically, mentally and emotionally 
as I could and that I should accept the pardon for my own well- 
being and my family’s. His strongest argument was that be- 
cause of the publicity over the past year and a half, there was no 
way I could get a fair trial in Washington. 

Next to the resignation, accepting the pardon was the most 
painful decision of my political career. The statement I issued 
at the time accurately describes my feelings then and now: 

“I was wrong in not acting more decisively and more forth- 
rightly in dealing with Watergate, particularly when it reached 
the stage of judicial proceedings and grew from a political scan- 
dal into a national tragedy. 

“No words can describe the depths of my regret and pain at 
the anguish my mistakes over Watergate have caused the na- 
tion and the presidency—a nation I so deeply love and an insti- 
tution I so greatly respect.” 

The pardon was granted on Sept. 8. The predictable oc- 
curred. Ford went down in the polls, and I was subjected to a 
whole new round of attacks in the media. 


Nothing Left to Fight For 


I have always believed that there is a direct relationship be- 
tween mental and physical health. Events in the aftermath of 
the pardon proved it, as far as I am concerned. Twenty years 
had passed since I had last suffered from phlebitis, blood clots 
that usually occur in the legs. Just before my trip to the Mideast 
in June 1974, my left leg began to swell. Hot and cold com- 
presses reduced the swelling, but it increased alarmingly again 
when I had to stand too long at various ceremonies. It became 





and the pain was excruciating. 

When I returned to Washington, the pain 
subsided, and I was so busy in the weeks before 
the resignation that I forgot about it complete- 
ly. A few days after the pardon, the swelling re- 
curred. My family doctor, Dr. John Lungren, 
urged me to go to the hospital, warning that if a 
clot should break loose and go to the lungs, it 
would be fatal. That got my attention. I went to 
the hospital. 

For almost two weeks, I slept very little be- 
cause the nurse had to come in every hour to 
refill the intravenous heparin medication to 
dissolve the blood clot. It was a miserable ex- 
perience. When I returned home, I told Pat 
that I would never go to the hospital again. 

Within three weeks, | was back. Lungren 
had warned me that sharp pains in the abdo- 
men would be a danger signal. After X rays, 
the doctors decided that an operation should 
be performed immediately. I remember the 
pinprick of the anesthetist’s needle and being 
wheeled down to the operating room, but for six days there- 
after I was in and out of consciousness. 

My first recollection was of a nurse slapping my face and 
calling me. “Richard, wake up,” she said. “Richard, wake up.” 
I knew it was not Pat or Lungren. In fact, only my mother called 
me Richard. When I woke up again, Lungren was taking my 
pulse. I told him that I was anxious to go home. He said, “Lis- 
ten, Dick, we almost lost you last night. You are not going to go 
home for quite a while.” 

He told me I had gone into shock after the operation. My 
blood pressure had gone down to 60 over 0. Only after four 
transfusions over three hours were the doctors able to push it 
back to normal. I learned later that Pat, Tricia and Julie had 
been standing by me in the room for most of the night. When I 
woke up again, I asked Pat to come in. | now knew that I was in 
pretty desperate shape. Pat and I have seldom revealed our 
physical disabilities to each other. This time, I couldn't help it. I 
said that I didn’t think I was going to make it. 

She gripped my hand and said almost fiercely, “Don’t talk 
that way. You have got to make it. You must not give up.” As 
she spoke, my thoughts went back again to the Fund crisis in 
1952. Just before we went onstage for the broadcast, when I 
was trying to get all of my thoughts together for the most im- 
portant speech of my life, I told her, “I just don’t think I can go 
through with this one.” She grasped me firmly by the hand and 
said, “Of course you can.” The words were the same, but now 
there was a difference. Then I had something larger than my- 
self to fight for. Now it seemed that I had nothing left to fight 
for except my own life. 

Among my first visitors was Jerry Ford, who was in Califor- 
nia campaigning for congressional candidates. I must have 
looked like hell, because he blurted out, “Oh, Mr. President!,” 
despite the fact that since my resignation we had been on a 
first-name basis. He did his best to give me a lift, but I knew 
that the pardon had hurt him and that the campaign was not 
going well. 

Shortly afterward, a nurse wheeled me into another room, 
with a window. She pointed to a small plane with a sign trail- 
ing behind: GOD LOVES You AND SO DO WE. I learned that 
the Rev. Billy Graham’s wife Ruth and some of her friends 
had arranged it. I am convinced now that but for the support of 
my family and the thoughts and prayers of countless people I 
have never met and would never have a chance to thank, I 
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would not have made it. 

There was still bad news to come. A few days later someone 
brought the results of the 1974 off-year elections to my hospital 
room. The Republican Party was in even worse shape than I 
was. I knew that from that time on, the Democrats who won 
would be called Watergate Democrats and the Republicans 
who lost would be called Watergate Republicans. After the 
millions of miles I had logged and the thousands of speeches I 


LA CASA PACIFICA 





“The grounds were 
beautiful almost 


beyond 
description. | said 
toa friend, ‘Itis 
good to be back in 
a house of 
peace.’ ” 


had made for Republican candidates over the years, I knew 
that this was my final legacy to the party. It would be a heavy 
burden for the rest of my life. 

When I left the hospital and returned home to La Casa Pa- 
cifica, I thought that now, at least, I might get a little relief. It 
was not to be. Judge Sirica wanted me in this courtroom to tes- 
tify against John Mitchell and the other defendants. He or- 
dered three doctors to examine me to see if the reports on the 
seriousness of my illness were true. Even now, so-called biogra- 
phers and journalists blithely inform their readers that I cyni- 
cally arranged my near fatal illness to quell public opposition to 
the pardon. 

So Sirica’s three doctors came to San Clemente. Each took 
turns poking and pinching and pulling. One was obviously a lit- 
tle embarrassed by the exercise, but the other two seemed to 
enjoy their work. They were at least professional enough to re- 
port that I could under no circumstances travel to Washington 
and testify. 

I did not get the lift that I should have from the news that I 
would not have to go to Washington, I was a physical wreck; I 
was emotionally drained; I was mentally burned out. This time, 
as compared with the other crises I had endured, I could see no 
reason to live, no cause to fight for. Unless a person has a rea- 
son to live for other than himself, he will die—first mentally, 
then emotionally, then physically. 

At low points in the past, I have been sustained by recalling 
a note Clare Boothe Luce handed to me right after Watergate 
first broke, when she was sitting next to me at a mecting of the 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board. It was St. Barton’s Ode. 
“Lam hurt but I am not slain! I will lie me down and bleed 
awhile—then I'll rise and fight again.” This time it did not 
work. I did not have anything to fight for. 

Three lessons stood out from my years in the wilderness af- 
ter I lost the 1962 California Governor's race. 

@ Defeat is never fatal unless you give up. 

@ When you go through defeat, you are able to put your weak- 
nesses in perspective and to develop an immune system to deal 
with them in the future. 

@ You never know how strong you are when things go smooth- 





ly. You tap strength you didn’t know you had when you have to 
cope with adversity. 

My six years in the wilderness in the 1960s helped me sur- 
vive the crisis I confronted in 1974. But residing in the deepest 
valley is far different from passing through the wilderness. His- 
torical precedents existed for what I went through in the 1960s. 
Others lost major elections, yet came back to win later. But 
there was no precedent for what faced me in the 1970s. No one 
had ever been so high and fallen so low. No one be- 
fore had ever resigned the presidency. 

I was down but not out. My enemies wanted to 
make sure I did not rise again in view of my past rec- 
ord of comebacks. They tried to discredit everything 
I had done, to blame me for my Administration’s 
failures and to credit others for its successes. News- 
paper articles invariably referred to me as the “‘dis- 
graced former President.” I was hated by some, ig- 
nored by others. It became unfashionable for even 
my friends to say anything positive about the Nixon 
era. While in the wilderness, De Gaulle once sardon- 
ically remarked, “Insults would have been more tol- 
erable than indifference.” I didn’t have that prob- 
lem—my enemies berated me, and many of my 
friends maintained a discreet distance. 


Getting Back to Par 


waSSYM NYNINE 





My immediate priority was to recover my health. I 
needed to do this to have the energy to engage again in creative 
activities. To my great surprise, golf became my lifesaver. | was 
fortunate to have Colonel Jack Brennan, my top military aide 
during my last two years in the White House, as my administra- 
tive assistant in San Clemente. He was an excellent golfer, but 
even more important, a patient and understanding partner. 

Combined with occasional swims in the cold water of the 
Pacific and a few laps in a heated pool, the golf routine did the 
trick. Within a year, I was shooting a few pars on the golf course 
and was back to par physically. 

I also had to recover my financial health. All of my assets 
were invested in real estate. My presidential and congressional 
pensions took care of ordinary expenses. But I had to find a 
way to pay my attorneys’ fees. In addition, the Government al- 
lowance for office expenses was inadequate to cover the staff I 
needed to answer my huge volume of mail. I needed extra in- 
come. I ruled out one potentially lucrative source, honoraria 
for speeches. It was not the right time for me to begin to speak 
out. But even more important, I had had a policy of not accept- 
ing honoraria for speeches ever since I had been elected Vice 
President in 1952, Presidents Hoover, Truman, Eisenhower 
and Johnson all refused honoraria, and I did not want to be the 
first former President to start the practice. I therefore decided 
to find some other source of income. 

My physical recovery, while important, was not enough. A 
healthy vegetable is still a vegetable. As I recovered physically, 
I was able to tackle the more important but more difficult chal- 
lenge of spiritual recovery. To recover physically involves re- 
gaining the ability to get up in the morning; to recover spiritual- 
ly requires restoring the will and desire to do so. 

No one can recover spiritually from a major loss without 
the help of others. While a political figure depends on others in 
many ways, he ultimately rises and falls as a result of his own 
decisions and actions. A personal defeat therefore is an isolat- 
ing experience. Spiritual recovery is hastened by overcoming 
the sense of isolation, by recognizing the fact that your family, 
friends and supporters still stand with you, and by putting the 
defeat in perspective. 

My first line of support was my family. No man has ever had 
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a stronger family than I have had. In the weeks, months and 
years of slow recovery, a day never passed without their sup- 
port. Never once did they moan about the disastrous impact of 
my shattering defeat on their lives. In many ways, it was worse 
for them than for me. When they read or saw the latest attack, 
their instinct was to refute the distortions and falsehoods. But 
they had to suffer in silence. They could not fight back. 

I also relied on support from my friends. When you win in 
politics, you hear from everyone. When you lose, you hear 
from your friends. After Watergate, it was a miracle that I had 
as many as I did. Some came to see me, some telephoned, oth- 
ers wrote encouraging letters. As good friends, they did not 
dwell on the tragedy of the past. Thankfully, they did not ex- 
press sympathy, for the only thing worse than self-pity is to be 
the object of pity from others. And finally, the letters from tens 
of thousands of people from all over the world whom I had nev- 
er met played an indispensable role in bucking up my spirits. It 
was heartwarming to know that while there was no longer a Si- 
lent Majority, at the least the minority that remained was not 
silent. 

With the wounds of body and spirit healed, I was now pre- 
pared to deal with my greatest challenge—mental recovery. 
This was the decisive factor in my decision to write my mem- 
oirs. When I finished Six Crises after losing in 1960, I observed 
that writing the book was my seventh crisis, and I vowed that I 
would never write another. But writing my memoirs now 
served several purposes. It provided part of the income that I 
needed. It was an enormous mental challenge requiring full 
use of all my creative abilities. Writing a book is the most inten- 
sive exercise anyone can give his brain. Most important, it pro- 
vided the therapy needed for a full spiritual recovery by en- 
abling me to put Watergate behind me. 


The Myths of Watergate 





Reliving those days in cold print was not easy, but I tried to 
close the book on that episode. In the three years I spent writ- 
ing my memoirs, I addressed every facet of the crisis my excel- 
lent editorial staff, under the leadership of Frank Gannon, 
could uncover. I learned a number of things I had not known as 
the events of Watergate unfolded. I was able to put all the 
events of that time in perspective—to learn not only what hap- 
pened but why, and to provide some guidance so that others 
could avoid a repetition of those problems. 

As I wrote, I was able to look back at Watergate and sepa- 
rate myth from fact. At the core of the scandal was the fact that 
individuals associated with my re- 
election campaign were caught 
breaking into and installing tele- 
phone wiretaps at the headquarters 
of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee in the Watergate Hotel. Af- 
ter their arrest, others in my cam- 
paign and in my Administration 
attempted to cover up this connec- 
tion to minimize the political dam- 
age. I failed to take matters firmly 
into my own hands and discover the 
facts and to fire any and all people 
involved or implicated in the break- 
in. I was also accused of taking part 
in the cover-up by trying to obstruct 
the FBI's criminal investigation. 

Alone, that would probably not 
have been enough to bring down my 
Administration. But the term “Wa- 
tergate” has come to include a wide 
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range of other charges that my adversaries used to try to paint 
my Administration as, in their words, “the most corrupt in 
American history.” Together, these accusations represented 
the myths of Watergate, the smoke screen of false charges that 
ultimately undercut my Administration’s ability to govern 
effectively. 

The most blatantly false myth was that I ordered the break- 
in at the Democratic headquarters. Millions of dollars were 
spent by the Executive Branch, the Congress and the office of 
the special prosecutor to investigate Watergate. Not one piece 
of evidence was discovered indicating that I ordered the break- 
in, knew about the plans for the wiretapping or received any in- 
formation from it, 

The most politically damaging myth was that I personally 
ordered the payment of money to Howard Hunt and the other 
original Watergate defendants to keep them silent. I did dis- 
cuss this possibility during a meeting with John Dean and Bob 
Haldeman on March 21, 1973. In the tape recording of this 
meeting, it is clear that I considered paying the money. I should 
not have even considered this option, but the key facts were 
that I rejected offering clemency to the defendants as “wrong” 
and at the end of the conversation ruled out any White House 
payment of money to the defendants. Moreover, those who 
made this accusation ignored the even more crucial fact that no 
payments were made as a result of that conversation. 

The most serious myth—the one that ultimately forced me 
to resign—was that, on my specific orders, the C1A obstructed 
the FBI from pursuing its criminal investigation of the Water- 
gate break-in. I discussed this possible course of action with 
Bob Haldeman in the famous “smoking gun” tape of June 23, 
1972. At that time, I thought that since some former CIA opera- 
tives had participated in the break-in, the C1A would be con- 
cerned that their exposure would reveal other, legitimate oper- 
ations and operatives and that the agency would therefore 
welcome a chance to avoid that outcome. I thought that would 
also prevent the FBI from going into areas that would be politi- 
cally embarrassing to us. 

In my talk with Haldeman, I made the inexcusable error of 
following the recommendation from some members of my 
staff—some of whom, I later learned, had a personal stake in 
covering up the facts—and requesting that the CIA intervene. 
But that mistake was mitigated by two facts. First, the director 
of Central Intelligence, Richard Helms, and his deputy, Ver- 
non Walters, ignored the White House request and refused to 
intervene with the FBI, despite the pressure from members of 
my staff. Second, when Fst director Pat Gray complained to 
me in a telephone call three weeks later, on July 12, about at- 
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tempts to suppress his investigation, I told him GOLF major mistake was to protect my subordinates. 
emphatically to go forward with it, and I in- They may be partly right. In any organization, 
structed Haldeman and John Ehrlichman to “To my great surprise, loyalty must run down, as well as up. I knew 
make sure the campaign and the Administra- golf became my those who were involved acted not for personal 
tion cooperated with the investigation “all lifesaver.” gain but out of their deep belief in our cause. 


the way down the line.” No obstruction of jus- 
tice took place as a result of the June 23 
conversation. 

The most widely believed myth was that I 
ordered massive illegal wiretapping and sur- 
veillance of political opponents, members of 
the House and Senate, and news media report- 
ers. All of these charges were false, and no evi- 
dence was presented to substantiate them. 

The most ridiculous myth was that I was the 
first President to tape some of my conversa- 
tions. F.D.R. was the first to do so. Scores of 
tapes are kept in the Eisenhower Library. Sev- 
eral thousand hours of tapes are stored in the 
Johnson Library, none of which will be avail- 
able until the year 2023. Of the several hun- 
dred hours of tapes in the Kennedy Library, 
only 12% have so far been made public. The 
rest, according to the Kennedy Library offi- 
cials, will be kept secret indefinitely. 

What, then, was Watergate? When the 
break-in first hit the news, my press secretary, 
Ron Ziegler, aptly called it a third-rate bur- 
glary. To compare Watergate with Teapot Dome, the Truman 
five-percenter scandals and the Grant whiskey scandals misses 
the point totally. No one in the Nixon Administration profited 
from Watergate. No one ripped off the Government, as in pre- 
vious scandals. Wrongdoing took place, but not for personal 
gain. All Administrations have sought to protect themselves 
from the political fallout of scandals. In retrospect, I would say 
that Watergate was one part wrongdoing, one part blundering 
and one part political vendetta by my enemies. 

The Watergate break-in and cover-up greatly damaged the 
American political process. While not unusual in political cam- 
paigns, these actions were clearly illegal. Over the years, I had 
been the victim of dirty tricks and other kinds of vicious tactics 
in the cut and thrust of political warfare. What happened in 
Watergate—the facts, not the myths—was wrong. In retro- 
spect, while I was not involved in the decision to conduct the 
break-in, I should have set a higher standard for the conduct of 
the people who participated in my campaign and Administra- 
tion. I should have established a moral tone that would have 
made such actions unthinkable. I did not. | played by the rules 
of politics as I found them. Not taking a higher road than my 
predecessors and my adversaries was my central mistake. For 
that reason, I long ago accepted overall responsibility for the 
Watergate affair. What’s more, I have paid, and am still paying, 
the price for it. 

Apart from its illegality, Watergate was a tragedy of errors, 
Whoever ordered the break-in evidently knew little about poli- 
tics. If the purpose was to gather political intelligence, the 
Democratic National Committee was a pathetic target. Strate- 
gy and tactics are set by the candidate and his staff, not the par- 
ly bureaucracy. I also contributed to the errors. As a student of 
history, I should have known that leaders who do big things 
well must be on guard against stumbling on the little things. To 
paraphrase Talleyrand, Watergate was worse than a crime—it 
was a blunder. 

When first informed about the break-in, I did not give it 
sufficient attention, partly because I was preoccupied with my 
China and Soviet initiatives and with my efforts to end the war 
in Vict Nam and partly because I feared that some of my col- 
leagues might be somchow involved. Some have said that my 






That knowledge may have contributed to my 
hesitation in tackling the question. I should 
have focused on the issue immediately, dug out 
the truth, fired everyone involved and taken 
the political heat. 

But what we remember as the Watergate 
period was also a concerted political vendetta 
by my opponents. Anyone who knows the 
workings of hardball politics knows that the 
smoke screen of false accusations—the myths 
of Watergate—was not at all accidental. In this 
respect, Watergate was not a morality play but 
rather a political struggle. The baseless and 
highly sensationalistic charges, the blatant dou- 
ble standards, the party-line votes in congres- 
sional investigating committees and the unwill- 
ingness of my adversaries and the media to 
look into parallel wrongdoing within Demo- 
cratic campaigns, all should tip off even the ca- 
sual observer that the opposition was pursuing 
not only justice but also political advantage. 


The Final Comeback? 


On Nov. 30, 1978, as I walked into the hall where I was to ad- 
dress the Oxford Union, the crowd greeted me with a standing 
ovation. I had received a very different reception outside. Sev- 
eral hundred demonstrators, many of them American students 
attending Oxford, surrounded my car as we entered the 
grounds. It was an ugly crowd. We could hear them chanting 
“Nixon go home!” as the president of the Union introduced 
me. I could see he was somewhat embarrassed, but I put him at 
ease when I opened my remarks by observing that the demon- 
strators made me feel very much at home. 

The students particularly liked the question-and-answer 
session. They were respectful, but they pulled no punches. The 
most intriguing question was what my plans were for a role in 
politics or foreign affairs. | responded that my political career 
was over but that while I had retired from politics, | had not re- 
tired from life. “So long as I have a breath in my body,” I said, 
“T am going to talk about the great issues that affect the world. 
I am not going to keep my mouth shut. I am going to speak out 
for peace and freedom.” The question was unexpected, but the 
off-the-cuff answer set forth exactly the guidelines I was to fol- 
low in the years ahead through meetings with leaders around 
the world, writing books and articles, and giving speeches and 
off-the-record backgrounders for journalists. 

What positive effect, if any, all this activity has had I do not 
know. I do know that it had one negative fallout. My critics saw 
what they considered to be a sinister purpose —that I was “or- 
chestrating yet another comeback.” If this is so, my “orchestra” 
is really a one-man band, because I do not have any control 
over what anyone else thinks, says or writes. 

Besides, as I said on Meet the Press in 1988, if | am trying to 
make a comeback, “what am I going to come back to? We al- 
ready have a very good mayor in Saddle River, and we have a 
very good Governor in the state of New Jersey. It isn’t a come- 
back. It isn’t to be well thought of. The purpose is to get a mes- 
sage across, and then let history judge.” When John Chancellor 
asked me how history would remember me, | predicted, “His- 
tory will treat me fairly. Historians probably won't, because 
most historians are on the left.” 
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I shall continue to speak up for the policies that will lead to 
peace and freedom as long as I live. If people are interested in 
what I have to say, they can tune in. If they aren't, they do not 
have to. I intend to continue to speak out on the important is- 
sues for those who do want to hear my views. 


Searching for Recreation 





People sometimes ask what a 77-year-old former President 
does for exercise and recreation. Unfortunately, I do not set a 
very good example. I have never gone hunting, and fishing just 
isn’t my bag. I tried deep-sea fishing once as a teenager and 
gave it up because I used to get seasick. In 1952 Eisenhower 
tried to teach me how to cast for trout. It was a disaster. After 
hooking a limb the first three times, I caught his shirt on my 
fourth try. The lesson ended abruptly. 

I don’t ski or play tennis. People often ask me whether I 
play chess. I don’t, but my grandson Christopher, 11, plays well 
enough already to give his father a run for his money. The only 
time I played gin rummy was in 1944, on a twelve-hour flight 
from Guadalcanal to Hawaii in the belly of a C-54 transport. 
The learning process was so expensive that I decided to stick to 
poker, which I still play once a year with Ambassador Walter 
Annenberg and other members of the Benevolent Marching 
and Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. 

I go to an occasional baseball, football or basketball game. 
My most vivid memory of a sports event was seeing my first ma- 
jor league baseball game on July 4, 1936. The Yankees crushed 
the Senators in a doubleheader. A rookie outfielder for New 
York, Joe DiMaggio, hit a home run into the sun bleachers at 
Griffith Stadium where I was sitting. The next time I saw the 
Yankees play on the Fourth of July was on a blisteringly hot 
Monday afternoon in New York 47 years later. Dave Righetti 
threw a no-hitter against the Boston Red Sox—his first, and 
mine as well. I shall never forget when he struck out Wade 
Boggs, the best hitter in baseball, with a high inside fastball for 
the final out. 

I quit golf ten years ago, though I enjoyed the game. There 
were two reasons. One day in late 1978, I broke 80. It was on a 
relatively easy course in San Clemente, but for me it was like 
climbing Mount Everest. I knew I could never get better, and 
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so the competitive challenge was gone. Breaking 80 was an 
even greater thrill than getting a hole in one. I did get a hole in 
one once, but I don’t remember much about it, except that it 
was on the third hole at Bel Air on Labor Day 1961, I used a 
MacGregor six-iron and a Spalding Dot ball, and my partner 
Randolph Scott birdied the hole. 

The other reason I quit golf was the decisive one. I had to 
meet a deadline for my third book, The Real War. I simply 
could not do it and also find four hours a day to play golf. This 
time, however, I found a substitute. In 1969 I asked President 
de Gaulle what he did for exercise. He told me that he believed 
that walking was the best thing a leader could do for his mental, 
physical and emotional health. I now follow his advice and walk 
four miles a day. While I miss the competition and fellowship, I 
get three times as much exercise as I would playing a round of 
golf and riding between holes in a cart. 


The Press and Privacy 


Although I had always had a lively interest in public affairs, | 
was not aware until after his death that Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was crippled by polio. I vividly recall seeing newsreels that 
showed him in Washington and abroad. They never showed a 
wheelchair or crutches, nor did newspaper accounts mention 
his disability. The media actively kept the secret for him. Some 
may disagree, but I believe the press deserve great credit for 
not disclosing his condition. Today they could not do so be- 
cause of the television cameras that follow a President 
everywhere. 

More to the point, they would not want to do so. You don’t 
have to point to the Gary Hart exposé to find examples where 
investigative reporters have made public figures, and their 
families and friends, fair game for disclosure of every detail of 
their private lives. Highly qualified people are becoming in- 
creasingly reluctant to take Government positions in Washing- 
ton because they don’t want to expose their families to this 
merciless scrutiny. We can’t go back to the pre-television stan- 
dards of the F.D.R. days, but the media, in the interest of fair- 
ness and responsibility, might well consider reappraising some 
of their practices and eliminating some of the abuses. 

Based on 44 years of dealing with members of the media on 
the national level, I can say they are above av- 
erage in intelligence. Most are liberal politi- 
cally. Virtually all are ambitious, not so much 
for money as for status. A Pulitzer Prize 
means far more to them than a six-figure sal- 
ary. They are proud of their profession and 
sometimes find it difficult to hide their con- 
tempt for the less well-educated politicians 
and businessmen they cover. Many, in my 
view justifiably, believe they are underpaid 
compared with the lobbyists and p.r. flacks 
who rip off their employers so shamefully. Fi- 
nally, most are interesting people. An off- 
the-record session with a group of top-notch 
reporters can be far more stimulating and in- 
formative than a meeting with a group of 
Senators or Congressmen. 

I have some other observations that will 
probably be more controversial. 

Reporters from the print press, generally, 
although not always, are more intelligent and 
thoughtful than TV reporters. Photogra- 
phers tend to be more sympathetic to conser- 
vatives than reporters, possibly because there 
appears to be an adversarial relationship be- 
tween these two groups of journalists. A poli- 
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tician will get a better shake from reporters outside of Wash- 
ington than in Washington. Publishers have become virtual 
political eunuchs: they still sign the checks, but the day is long 
gone when they had much control over reporters. Often a can- 
didate is endorsed on the editorial page and cut up in the news 
stories, which gives many newspapers a schizophrenic quality. 
Even the paper I read most regularly, the Wall Street Journal, 
suffers from that syndrome. This is not necessarily bad, but 
those who deal with the press should know what they are up 
against. 

Another observation, which I admit may result only from 
my own experience, is that members of the press hate to be 
proved wrong. I was warned about this after the Alger Hiss 


case. Most reporters covering the case had thought Whittaker 
Chambers was lying and Hiss was telling the truth, and they did 
not appreciate being shown that they had been wrong. There 
was an understandable tendency among some in the months 
and years afterward to try to justify their original position, at 
my expense. 

Superficial observers are wrong when they attribute all of 
my problems with the media to Watergate. They overlook the 
seminal issue of Viet Nam. The war changed Lyndon Johnson’s 
press from highly positive to overwhelmingly negative, and poi- 
soned my own relations with the press throughout my presi- 
dency. I respected the right of press people as well as politi- 
cians to disagree with me about the morality of our cause in 
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at was one of our greatest First Ladies. She was a superb and dignified good- 
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program. Through her leadership, the Parks to the People program built parks that 
poor people could visit. She established special tours of the White House for the 
handicapped and personally raised the money to light the mansion at night. 

In spite of these accomplishments and countless more, I think she would prefer 
to be remembered for another reason. It was hard for young people to grow up dur- 
ing the turmoil of the 1960s and 1970s, particularly children of celebrities. With their 
father subject to massive attack, Tricia and Julie survived it all thanks to the strength 
and serenity of their mother. They couldn't have done it without her. 

Since we left the White House, Pat has never made a speech, accepted an award 
or been interviewed. We entertain friends and family at home but turn down the invi- 
tations we receive to highly publicized events. But despite being out of public view 
for 16 years, she has been on Good Housekeeping’s ten-most-admired-women list ev- 
ery year. | know why. Most people, even if they are basically happy, do not have an 
easy life. Some have had disappointments, others have suffered defeats. Many have 
experienced tragedy. Pat relates to these people, and they to her. 

The resignation was harder on her than on me because she thought it was a mis- 
take to resign. I still marvel at how she was able to go 48 hours without sleep while 
she supervised the packing of all our personal belongings for the move to San Cle- 
mente. My near fatal illness in California was also a greater burden on her. I was 
physically, mentally and emotionally drained, so in addition to keeping up her own 
spirits, she had to sustain mine. 

After we left the White House, it did not seem possible that she could bear any 
more. I followed my usual practice of not reading the criticism being heaped on me. 
But she insisted on keeping informed. One day a well-meaning member of our staff 
sent her a particularly vicious book written by two Washington Post staff members. It 
was the last thing she read before tragedy struck. 

On the morning of July 8, 1976, I went into the kitchen at Casa Pacifica to get 
some coffee. I noticed that Pat seemed to be unsteady and that the cup and saucer 
were shaking in her hand. The left side of her mouth was drooping. I hoped it might 
have been caused by an insect sting, but I knew better. It was a stroke. As we rode 
together in the ambulance to the hospital, her left side became paralyzed. Her 
speech was slurred and her mouth contorted. 

Bouquets of flowers and get-well messages poured in from all over the world. But 
only she could handle this crisis. No one else could help her. Before she left the hos- 
pital, her speech difficulty had disappeared. But her left arm hung limply by her side. 

Our home in San Clemente had a beautiful Spanish inner patio. She had an exer- 
cise wheel installed on one of the walls. Day after day as I left to go over to the office, 
I saw her standing there, turning the wheel around and around again. At times she 
was disappointed because there seemed to be no visible improvement. But she never 
gave up. Before the year was out, her recovery was complete. Doctors did not do it 
for her. Her family did not do it for her. She did it by herself, which is characteristic of 
her whole life. My critics in the media called her “Plastic Pat.” What they did not 
know was that her plastic was tougher than the finest steel. 

When I make appearances these days, | am most often asked, “How is Pat?” 
Considering what she has been through, she is remarkably well. You would never 
know that she had suffered a stroke. She no longer participates in public events but 
devotes all of her time and energy to her children and grandchildren. 
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Viet Nam, our conduct of the war and my efforts to win an hon- 
orable peace. But again, the events that followed our withdraw- 
al from Viet Nam, including the plight of the boat people and 
the more than | million slaughtered by the new communist rul- 
ers of Cambodia, showed that media critics who said we were 
on the wrong side were mistaken. 

The press and the politicians they cover are frequently at 
odds, but they have one thing in common: a very low rating in 
the public opinion polls. Most people believe that the press is 
biased toward liberal causes, and I would agree. But charges 
that the press is generally inaccurate in its reporting are fre- 
quently unfair. Generally, I have been impressed by how accu- 
rately reporters who reach the national level cover their stories. 
The contention that reporters have bad manners is also usually 
a bad rap. While reporters are always persistent, they are usu- 
ally courteous. The antics of a few oddballs who stamp their 
feet and holler like children to get attention should not be held 
against the entire group. 

Here are my rules for dealing with the press: 

@ Don't play favorites. Doing so gives a short-term advantage 
but does more harm than good in the long run. I often asked 
Henry Kissinger to give interviews not just 
to the select élite in the Washington press 
corps but to some of the fine reporters 
from the less well-known papers around 
the country. If for some reason you are de- 
serted by your tiny circle of Beltway big- 
wigs, you might wish you had cultivated 
some friends in the hinterlands. 

@ Don’t cancel a subscription, but don’t be 
afraid to cancel an unfriendly reporter's 
ticket on some plum presidential trip. 
There is no law that says if a reporter has a 
habit of giving you the shaft, you have to 
continue to give him privileged treatment. 
@ Wining and dining the press should gen- 
erally be avoided except on an arm’s- 
length basis. The best reporters resent be- 
ing wooed in such a superficial way, and no 
reporter will sit on a negative story because 
you gave him brunch last week. 

@ One tactic that should be used only spar- 
ingly is for a public official who has been 
attacked by the press to counterattack. He 
may win in the short run. But in the long 
run the press has the last word, and they 
will never forgive him for taking them on. This does not mean 
that he should take their barbs lying down or that he should go 
crawling after them to try to win their support. It does mean 
that he should give as good as he receives, but in a manner that 
will not expose him to the charge that he is taking on the press 
to divert attention from his own vulnerabilities. 

BA President’s ultimate weapon is to go over the heads of the 
press to the country, as I did in the so-called “Checkers 
Speech” in 1952 and the “Silent Majority” address in 1969 to 
mobilize public opinion. But you cannot go to the well too of- 
ten. Only on a major issue of universal concern should a Presi- 
dent try to reach the people directly to avoid having his views 
filtered through the press. 


Into the Twilight 


As | look back to the time I made the decision to enter politics 
more than 40 years ago, three goals motivated me: peace 
abroad, a better life for people at home and the victory of free- 
dom over tyranny throughout the world. I have taken some 
great risks and have fought many battles in attempting to serve 
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those goals. By exposing Alger Hiss, I earned the undying en- 
mity of many powerful people who might otherwise have at 
worst taken a neutral view of me. I do not regret losing these 
people’s support. But by going to China, I lost the support of 
many fellow conservatives who believed we should not have 
normal relations with any communist power, even if it was un- 
friendly toward the Soviet Union. By refusing to accept any but 
the most honorable and equitable peace in Viet Nam, I lost the 
support of many liberals, conservatives and moderates who felt 
that supporting me was just too risky politically. These are ex- 
amples of the perils of purpose. 

While it has been a rough game, it has been worth it. | might 
not want to do it again, but I would not have missed it. I know I 
have lived for a purpose, and I have at least in part achieved it. 
You must live your life for something more important than 
your life alone. One who has never lost himself in a cause big- 
ger than himself has missed one of life’s mountaintop experi- 
ences. Only by losing cians in this way can you really find 
yourself. 

My most vivid memory of the dark days after my resigna- 
tion is a conversation with Walter Annenberg shortly after I re- 
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turned to San Clemente. He knew I was discouraged. He tried 
to buck up my spirits. He said, “Whether you have been 
knocked down or are on the ropes, always remember that life is 
99 rounds.” Today, the battle I started to wage in 1946 when I 
first ran for Congress is not over. I still have a few rounds to go. 

Two thousand years ago, Sophocles wrote, “One must wait 
until the evening to see how splendid the day has been.” There 
is still some time before the sun goes down, but even now, I can 
look back and say that the day has indeed been splendid. In 
view of the ordeals I have endured, this may strike some as an 
incredible conclusion. I believe, however, that the richness of 
life is measured by its breadth, its height and its depth. It has 
been my good fortune to have lived a very long and a very full 
life, one in which I have been at the heights but also at the 
depths. 

I shall always remember my first visit to the Grand Canyon 
65 years ago. I did not believe any view could be more spectacu- 
lar than the one from the heights of the South Rim until I hiked 
seven miles down to the river below and looked back up. Only 
then did I fully appreciate the true majesty of one of nature’s 
seven wonders of the world. Only when you have been in the 
depths can you truly appreciate the heights. . 
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© INTERVIEW 


Paying 
© 
Price 


RICHARD NIXON believes he will 
always be known as the “Watergate 
man,” the President who resigned 
the office, and expects little charity 
from history 





By JOHN STACKS and STROBE TALBOTT 


Q. How do you expect the Watergate affair to be judged in the 
future? 
A. Clare Boothe Luce once said that each person in history 
can be summed up in one sentence. This was after I had gone 
to China. She said, “You will be summed up, “He went to 
China.” Historians are more likely to lead with “He re- 
signed the office.” 

The jury has already come in, and there’s nothing that's 
going to change it. There’s no appeal. Historians will judge it 
harshly. That's what I would say on that. 





Q. Why did you write this book? 

A. | really wrote this book for those who have suffered losses 
or defeats and so forth, and who think that life is over. I felt 
that if | could share with them my own experiences, it might 
help. 

The problem with that, of course, is that resigning the 
presidency is something that is beyond their imagination. 
And so, consequently, that’s why throughout the book I tried 
to put it in a context that they could understand. But I felt 
that if I could let them see what I went through, and how I at 
least recovered in part, that that might tell them that life 
wasn't over. 


Q. You say in your new book that you recovered in part. You 
also say that you have paid, and in fact are still paying, the price 
for it. 

A. By paying the price, I mean in terms of being able to influ- 
ence the course of events. I mean, every time | make a 
speech, or every time I write a book, inevitably the reviewers 
refer to the “disgraced former President.” 

And I consider, for whatever time I have left, that what is 
most important is to be able to affect the course of events. 
My experience has been somewhat unique. I am probably 
wrong on a number of things, but at least it’s a point of view. 

The difficulty is that getting that point of view across is 
compromised by the fact that they say, Oh, this is the Water- 
gate man, so we're not going to pay any attention to what he 




















does. Now that attitude has receded substantially, and over a 
period of time it may recede more, but that’s what I meant by 
that. 


Q. Do you think the price you paid was fair, or do you think it 
was disproportionate to what happened? 

A. I don’t think I'm the best judge of that. It was a price that 
was inevitable, and I accepted the fact that it had to be paid. I 
must say that many of my friends and my family think it was 
very unfair and disproportionate, but I’m not going to even 
comment about if it was fair or disproportionate. 


Q. | want to ask you a Watergate trivia question or two. 
A. There’s nothing trivial about Watergate. 


Q. Do you have any reflections on the somewhat ambiguous 
role that was played by your White House chief of staff Al Haig? 
A. I have never shared the mistrust that many have about 
Haig. 

Al Haig was a consummate bureaucrat, and that’s said 
with admiration rather than condemnation. You can’t get up 
that high in the Army without being a consummate bureau- 
crat. Eisenhower was a consummate bureaucrat too. 

I think in Al’s case, he would engage in activities that 
might have a double meaning. But I think as far as his goal 
was concerned, it was always one of loyalty to the office, loy- 
alty to me, and I think it was almost as hard on him as on me 
when he came to the conclusion that I should resign. That's 
my view about Al. 


Q. Some say he is probably the best candidate for Deep Throat. 
Do you believe that? 

A. I can’t believe that’s the case. It is possible. | mean, any- 
thing is possible. 


Q. Had you planned, if the Supreme Court was less than unani- 
mous, at 6-2 or 5-3, on the tapes question to contest or to 
resist? 

A. No. [ had that as a possible option, but I hadn't planned it 
in advance, saying if we get one or two votes, that then we 
will resist it. No. 


Q. One of the things Watergate derailed was your planned New 
American Revolution. Instead we got the Reagan revolution. 
How would you draw the contrast between the two? 

A. I won't say anything in this interview that is critical of him 
and the Reagan revolution, but basically we had different 
approaches. 

I think in his case, he had very little confidence in what 
Government could do in some of these areas because he 
thought Government could screw it up. He looked at the 
Great Society programs, and because they failed, he thought 
all Government action failed. 

In my case, I just looked at the Great Society programs, 
and I said, Well, they failed, but they were aimed at real 
problems. And now I want to find some answers. 


Q. How do you measure George Bush? 

A. I consider him to be a progressive Republican, He is high- 
ly intelligent. He is hands-on. He’s not a bomb thrower, 
but because he isn’t a bomb thrower he doesn’t have any 
interceptions. That’s one of the reasons he’s doing as 
well as he has. Bush—I ought to leave it in football terms— 
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“Had I 
survived, I 
think South 
Viet Nam 
would still be 
a viable non- 
Communist 








he’s the Joe Montana 
high percentage 


The short, sure pass. He has a very | 


Q. You wrote that Gorbachev may turn out to be not only the 
man of the decade— 
A. But man of the century 


Q. in the short time since you finished your book a great deal 
has happened in the Soviet Union. What do you make of events 
there in the past few weeks? 
A. | look at Gorbachev somewhat this way 
troika. | seem him first as a communist 
Maybe we should say he’s proud of 
his country; he’s a patriot. His purpose is not to abandon 
communism but to save it. But he also has another facet, 
which al times overrides the other two, that he is a great, 
pragmatic politician. And as a pragmatic politician, he 
sometimes will overrule even his basic communist in- 
stincts, or even his national instincts, in the event that his 
political survival requires it 

But also he’s a great gambler. He’s a great actor. He has 
decided that he would risk his power in order to save his re- 


I see him as a 
Second, he’s a 
Russian nationalist 


forms, rather than risk his reforms in order to save his power 





enclave.” 


Now that was a mountaintop decision. And that’s what 
Gorbachev has done. It was a gutsy decision. And he also be- 
lieves, because he’s so self-confident, that he'll win. Five 
years from now, he believes that reforms will work, and that 
if he goes before the people, he will not have lost his power 

One more point about Gorbachev. | compare him to 
Khrushchev. Khrushchev was not well educated, but he was 
smarter than Gorbachev and quicker than Gorbachev. But 
Khrushchev had a fatal weakness. He was rash. Gorbachev is 
not rash, but he does have a temper 

We have some who say that the changes in the Soviet 
Union happened because the U.S. under Reagan had a 
booming economy and a stronger military; it had sp1 [the 
Strategic Defense Initiative], which the Soviet Union would 
have to spend billions of dollars to compete with, and had a 
firm foreign policy 

On the other side, some argue—and I agree—that the 
primary factor was internal. Communism didn’t work: it 
didn’t work there, it didn’t work in Eastern Europe, it didn’t 
work in the Third World. What we did may have accelerated 
the process 

But even had the U.S. not taken the line it did, this would 
have happened 
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Q. If your policy of détente had continued, might it too have 
created the circumstances that we now see? 

A. In my view, yes. Of course, I’m a prejudiced witness on 
that. Now, détente practiced with linkage would have 
worked. What has happened now might have happened 
sooner. 


Q. Is the cold war really over? 

A. The Soviets have lost the cold war, but the West has not 
won it. It is not enough to say now that people have reject- 
ed communism, that we’re home free. Waging a revolution 
is difficult, but not nearly as difficult as governing. That is 
the problem in all the countries of Eastern Europe. I’m not 
enthused about this idea of sending our political experts 
over and telling these poor people how to win an election. I 
think it’s a little silly and even insulting. What they need is 
economic experts from the private sector, and maybe some 
from the Government. 


Q. Looking back on the Viet Nam War, what second thoughts 
do you have? 

A. | was asked that about [the invasion of] Cambodia once 
after a speech at Oxford. I said, “Yes, I 
wish I'd done it sooner.” That was a 
shocker. And going further, Why 
didn’t you do the May 8 bombing and 
mining sooner? Why didn’t you do the 
December bombing sooner? And the 
point was, it should have been done 
sooner, but for one thing, I didn’t feel 
first that the traffic would bear it with- 
in the Administration. 

We might have lost half the Cabi- 
net, certainly. Neither [Secretary of 
State William] Rogers nor [Secretary 
of Defense Melvin] Laird—not be- 
cause they were doves, but because 
they just thought it was the wrong deci- 
sion—would have supported an all-out 
attack in order to bring the war to a 
conclusion. 

Eisenhower and I were once talking in 1967; Eisenhow- 
er felt we should declare war. He said, “You can declare 
war, then you can handle all these debaters and the bomb 
throwers.” But the problem with declaring war was that the 
Russians and the Chinese both had treaties with North 
Viet Nam. 

So the declaration of war didn’t appeal. But I was also 
thinking of what we could do after Viet Nam. It was essen- 
tial to have a new relationship with the Russians, have a 
new relationship with the Chinese, and I felt that at that 
time, early on, it would have made it difficult, almost im- 
possible, to develop that new relationship had we declared 
war. It would have broken it off. In retrospect, I don’t think 
so. In retrospect, I think we could have done it. And it may 
have been a mistake of judgment, but at the time, that’s the 
reason I didn’t do it. 


Q. Some people say that when all was finally said and done 
you— 
A. Didn’t get any more than we would have gotten earlier? 


Q. That in 1969 you could have gotten just about what you 
got in the end—a kind of a decent interval, the North Viet Nam 

















army’s forces in place in the South, Pows—and that therefore 
the price in American lives was way too high. 

A. I know that argument, and I don’t agree with it. Kis- 
singer and I have often talked about that. And there, we 
have to look at the intricacies of the peace agreement of 
°73. Had that agreement been implemented as it was, it 
would be a very different situation than it is at the pre- 
sent time. 

But as you know, there were two aspects of the agree- 
ment. One has been totally forgotten. The two aspects 
were: one, that the U.S. would continue to support South 
Viet Nam, just as the Soviets would be expected to be sup- 
porting North Viet Nam. The other was that the U.S., in 
the event that the North Vietnamese complied with the 
terms, would also support them economically. In other 
words, there was the economic package. 

Naturally, this is self-serving, but everything I say is self- 
serving. But had I survived, I think that it would have been 
possible to have implemented the agreement. South Viet 
Nam would still be a viable non-Communist enclave or 
whatever you want to call it. But because I think that I had 
enormous credibility with the North—because of what I'd 
done on May 8 [ordering the mining of 
North Vietnamese ports], because of 
what I'd done in December [ordering 
the bombing of Hanoi and Hai- 
phong]—they thought, Well, this un- 
predictable so-and-so, we can’t be sure 
if we attack. You've got to remember, 
too, that the peace agreement worked 
for two years. 


Q. If you'll pardon me, this is the theory 
according to which you were a madman 
acting, or gambling, or whatever you 
want to call it. 

A. You know, they all talk about the 
difference between Eisenhower and 
Dulles and Nixon and Kissinger. Eisen- 
hower was the very reasonable fellow, 
he loved peace and all the rest, and 
Dulles was a hawk who was talking about the peaceful lib- 
eration of Eastern Europe. 

And then the point is that they say that in Nixon’s case 
and Kissinger’s case, it is just the other way around. Kissin- 
ger is the reasonable fellow, he’s from Harvard and all the 
rest, he'll be reasonable working these things out. But he’s 
got this guy back there in Washington whom he just has to 
control. And if his warlike instincts prevail here, you'd bet- 
ter watch out. You see? 

Now as a matter of fact, let me tell you, Dulles didn’t do 
anything without Eisenhower's support. Eisenhower was 
really a hands-on President, particularly in foreign policy. 
And Eisenhower, he could be very curt at times. He'd just 
cut them short, his Cabinet members. He said, “Listen, I'll 
make the decisions regarding what the defense budget is 
going to be.” He could be so genial, yet so cold. 

And I would say the same was true with me and Kissin- 
ger. We would disagree politically at times. For example, a 
major disagreement we had was with regard to the war, but 
it was before the elections, you remember, in 1972. And 
Kissinger politically felt very strongly that it was important 
to get an agreement before the elections. 

I knew that politically it was not a liability, particularly 
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Yet, it's amazing how many airlines 
don't take this simple fact seriously. 

TWA does. With 97 Business 
Class flights a day to major U.S. 
cities, we take Business Class very 
seriously indeed. 


That's 97 chances to enjoy the 





comforts and amenities of what we 


call Ambassador Class® The separate 
cabin. The spacious seats. The extra 
legroom. Fine meals served on china 
and linen. Complimentary cocktails 
and entertainment. 

So if you think you deserve Busi- 
ness Class, call your travel agent, or 
TWA at 1-800-221-2000, and fly with 


the one airline that agrees with you. 
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in view of the irresponsibility of the antiwar crowd. So we 
had a difference politically, and that’s when Henry made 
his famous “Peace is at hand” statement, and I had to back 
off of it. Henry had greater confidence in the efficacy of ne- 
gotiations than I had. I think that is the difference. He 
thought that even fanatics would be reasonable insofar as 
negotiating is concerned. He could not accept the fact of all 
of the forces going against him. I used to say, “Henry, I'll 
take care of the politics.” 

Henry is a world-class strategist. He has incredible 
stamina, which makes him a great negotiator. He'll wear 
you out. How he does it, I don’t know. He has an insatiable 
appetite for all the treats they put on the table. Henry 
would sit there in negotiations, he’d have the peanuts out 
and the rest, and he'd be talking between mouthfuls. But 
on the other hand, that gave him the energy to keep going. 
But Henry needed it. 


Q. | wanted to ask you again about '72, the fall period when 
Kissinger declares, “Peace is at hand.” And you at that point 
are unsure. He feels it’s necessary for the election, and you 
feel it’s not a liability. Did you feel it was actually detrimental 
politically to arrive at a settlement? 

A. Oh, no. I felt it would have been 
very helpful politically if we could have 
a settlement before the election. But I 
felt that until it was nailed, we should 
not even breathe a word about it, 
because I thought that then it put 
the responsibility on us to make the 
concessions. 

The second point was, I felt we 
would be in a much stronger position 
after the clection, after a tremendous 
mandate, after the antiwar crowd had 
been totally defeated. I thought that 
then we could really get these people 
to, shall we say, cry uncle. 


Q. One could argue that during the last 
two years of your presidency, Kissinger 
was somewhat out of your control. 

A. No, Kissinger never took a step without informing me. 
He was always very circumspect. Kissinger is a great 
bureaucrat. 


Q. He makes quite a point in his memoirs of where he went off 
the reservation and did what he thought was right, making his 
own political judgment or his own strategic judgment or his 
own moral 

A. That he does. I have heard that. I haven't read it. I don’t 
read books about myself. I have read reviews of the books. 
I'm saying that as far as I’m concerned, I have never felt 
that he was out of control, that he was doing something he 
thought I would disapprove. And for example, I've noticed 
some columns indicating that he was really opposed to the 
so-called Christmas bombing . . . That’s nonsense. He was 
for it, all the way. And so was I. 


Q. But you were never crazy about the idea of making him 
Secretary of State, were you? : 

A. It was a difficult time, because Bill Rogers was my 
friend. And Rogers I think had done, really, under the cir- 
cumstances, a very credible job as Secretary of State. But 
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Kissinger at that point I considered indispensable. With 
the Watergate problem, we didn’t have any choices. 


Q. There are no regrets on that score. 
A. If | had them, I wouldn’t tell you. Put it that way. 


Q. You have conjured up the danger that Japan and China will 
get together in the next century. 

A. It would be a very natural thing to happen. You look at 
what China has and what Japan has. China has resources; it 
has a potentially highly qualified, intelligent people. And 
here’s Japan, with less arable land than the state of Califor- 
nia and no oil reserve. So it’s a natural. It’s a marriage 
made in heaven, economically. And that could happen. 

Let’s look at it from China’s standpoint. Let’s assume 
the U.S. isolates them because of our concern about hu- 
man rights. Where do the Chinese look? 

They're not going to look to the Soviet Union be- 
cause it’s a failure, and even these latest announcements 
all indicate that the Chinese are all for economic re- 
forms. And they’re going to try to goose them up. Even 
[Premier] Li Peng [favors that], because I’ve talked to 
him. All the Chinese leaders, from 
the extreme reactionaries to the more 
progressive ones, are for economic 
reforms. Japan is an economic mir- 
acle, an economic success story. So 
they turn to Japan. 

The U.S. needs to be in north 
Asia as a major player along with the 
Chinese, the Japanese and the Soviet 
Union. 


Q. And one should not expect a flower- 
ing of democracy anytime soon? 

A. Not soon, no. I don’t mean the 
Chinese people do not have a poten- 
tial interest in and, frankly, respect 
for and probably desire to have so- 
called democracy. But if you look at 
the country today and how far it is in 
its educational standards, it’s a long way off before that 
seeps down. I think, without question, our strategic in- 
terests require that we re-establish a constructive rela- 
tionship with China. Human rights requires it too, be- 
cause Li Peng is not totally in control. There are others 
who will be contesting with him for power. The U.S. will 
always come down on the side of the progressives and 
the reformers, rather than the reactionaries. 


Q. Have you set any specific goals for yourself? 

A. No, not at this point. I see some of my contemporaries 
on television these days. | don’t intend to reach that point. 
haven't quite reached it yet. It’s very important for some- 
body not to try to stay too long in the public life, particular- 
ly in the television age. Some people are surprised at me 
that I’m ambulatory. 


Q. You've made so much of the importance to you of the 
struggle itself. Not just victory but, more important, the 
struggle. Do you feel that now the struggle’s over for you? 

A. No. I must find new challenges. Because the moment 
that you think the struggle is over, when you have noth- 
ing to live for other than yourself, you're finished. 5 
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Panicky Tokyo investors drove shares down 6% in just one morning. Said a floor trader: “It had to come sooner or later.” 


By BARBARA RUDOLPH 


apan: land of the rising yen, unstoppa- 

ble economic growth and perpetual 

bullishness. That was the image that 

emerged in the 1980s, as Japan’s fi- 
nancial juggernaut rolled forward with sel- 
dom a pause or a setback. The most striking 
symbol was Tokyo’s stock market, which 
consistently scaled heights that seemed un- 
attainable by any global standard. Property 
values rose astronomically, yet inflation was 
virtually nonexistent. The money machine 
kept churning, as if powered by some magic 
force, difficult to fathom and nearly invul- 
nerable to financial stresses and strains in 
the rest of the world. 

Suddenly Japan is caught in a powerful 
downdraft of pessimism. A vexing combina- 
tion of tightening financial conditions, trade 
tension with the U.S. and political weakness 
at the top has sent Tokyo’s financial markets 
into a funk. The slide is threatening to choke 
the country’s economic growth and sap the 
ebullient confidence that has filled Japanese 
investors and businessmen in recent years. 
“The pendulum has once again swung in Ja- 
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Pop! Goes the Bubble 


Japan gropes for its confidence as the yen falters and the stock market plunges 


pan,” says Richard Koo, a senior economist 
at the Nomura Research Institute. “It’s now 
over to the doom-and-gloom side, when ob- 
jectively speaking, Japanese companies re- 
main the strongest in the world.” 

The most stunning measure of Japan’s 
mood swing is the Tokyo market, where the 
Nikkei average closed at 30,372 last week, 
down 6.9% for the week and 22% from the 
all-time high it reached last Dec. 29. In a fit 
of near panic last Thursday, the market 
plunged 6% in just one morning session— 
equivalent to a 162-point drop in the Dow 
Jones average—before recovering later in 
the day to post an overall 3% loss. “We knew 
it had to come sooner or later. Many of us 
just stood there blankly,” said a floor dealer. 
Another market watcher described it as a 
“bottomless swamp.” The market edged up- 
ward on Friday as bargain hunters poured in, 
but a new era of wariness had clearly arrived. 
THE MARKET THAT WAS DREAMING A 
DREAM, blared a headline in Nihon Keizai 
Shimbun, a financial daily. 

So far, the bad case of nerves has been 
confined mostly to Tokyo, but the anxiety 
could prove contagious; in the interconnect- 
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ed global economy, a downturn in Japan 
would tend to drag down other countries as 
well. On Wall Street, the Dow Jones average 
fell 37 points last week, to close at 2704.28, 
reflecting concern that bearish Japanese in- 
vestors could pull back on their U.S. hold- 
| ings. The Japanese Finance Minister, Ryu- 
taro Hashimoto, declared on Friday that he 
was “extremely concerned” about the drop 
of the Tokyo market and the yen, which has 
fallen 7% against the dollar since mid-Feb- 
ruary. At week's end Hashimoto met in Los 
Angeles with his American counterpart, 
Treasury Secretary Nicholas Brady, to seck 
support in stabilizing the Japanese currency. 
The weak yen has been a prime culprit in 
Japan’s trouble, raising the threat of infla- 
tion and putting upward pressure on interest 
rates. The yen has sagged largely because of 
the quickening outflow of Japan’s immense 
cash hoard to other countries, where Japa- 
nese investors have found investments more 
lucrative or stable than at home. Says Nomu- 

| ra’s Koo: “We got into this mess because 
| Japanese investors were always moving 
| money abroad.” Example: Ito-Yokado, a 
Japanese supermarket chain, agreed last 








week to pay $400 million for a 75% stake in 
Southland Corp., the Dallas-based operator 
of the 7-Eleven chain of convenience stores. 
At the same time, Japanese investors have 
developed a case of “Europhoria” about 
opportunities on the Continent, thanks in 
part to the sudden rise of capitalism in East- 
ern Europe. 

Political instability at home has under- 
mined the yen as well. Prime Minister To- 
shiki Kaifu, 59, who is outside the Old 
Guard of the ruling Liberal Democratic 
Party, lacks the political support to serve as 
a bold leader. “That poor gentleman,” says 
one Japanese bureaucrat. “They are all try- 
ing to sink him. He gets no help.” While 
Kaifu is moderately popular, he is not seen 
as someone who can dramatically improve 
relations with the U.S. or boost Japan’s in- 
fluence in the world. Says 
a disappointed financier: 
“Japan has not emerged 
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was expected to be.” 

In many respects, the 
erosion of the yen is driven 
by emotion rather than real- 
ity, since Japan’s economy is still growing 
at a robust rate of about 4.5%. “It’s really 
psychology, running in just the opposite di- 
rection of the underlying economic 
forces,” says C. Fred Bergsten, director of 
Washington's Institute for International 
Economics. To prop up the yen, the Bank 
of Japan first tried intervening in foreign- 
exchange markets, spending $10 billion, or 
17% of the country’s currency reserves, to 
buy yen and dump dollars. Since that 
proved futile, the central bank last week 
boosted the key discount rate by a full per- 
centage point, to 5.25%. That is modest 
enough by U.S. standards, but a huge in- 
crease from last May's 2.5% rate. 

Besides seeking to buttress the yen, the 
Bank of Japan was trying to prevent an 
outbreak of inflation. Consumer prices are 
rising at a relatively modest 3% annual 
rate, but the official index fails to provide 
an accurate measure of many worrisome 
signs. Residential land prices in the boom- 



































ing city of Osaka rose 56% last year. So far 
in 1990, hotel rates have risen 9%, and the 
price of a bottle of Kirin beer is up 6.7%. 
Petroleum prices also rose last year, no 
small matter for a country that imports 
nearly all its oil. 

The Bank of Japan would have moved 
sooner to raise interest rates and stave off 
inflation, but it was stymied by the Ministry 
of Finance, which wanted to delay the in- 
crease in an effort to prop up stock prices 
and sustain economic growth. The battle 
between the central bank and the Finance 
Ministry was unusually public and sparked 
widespread anxiety among investors. “For 
the first time in memory, there was an open 
dispute. That was very un-Japanese, and it 
caused a lot of uncertainty,” observes Rob- 
ert Hormats, vice chairman of Goldman 
Sachs International. By midweek the Fi- 
nance Ministry agreed to the 
rate increase. But not every; 


Al cheered the end of 
easy money. Says Hor- 
mats: “Once the Japa- 
nese established a 
tighter monetary poli- 
cy, it took the wind out of the stock 
market.” 

Fighting inflation is a relatively new 
challenge for the Bank of Japan. For most 
of the 1980s, inflation was a faint, distant 
threat. Low oil prices kept increases at bay, 
even while property values soared. The 
rampant speculation in land prices, in fact, 
which made slivers of land in downtown 
Tokyo worth a fortune, was a powerful en- 
gine for the stock market. Investors could 
use their real estate holdings as collateral 
for buying stocks on margin. Then they 
could turn around and use their stocks as 
collateral to buy more real estate. 

Prices for Japanese stocks eventually 
reached levels that seemed ludicrous by 
comparison with other markets. Even to- 
day, Tokyo shares sell for an average of 45 
times annual earnings, in contrast to a mul- 
tiple of 15 in the U.S. Despite the differ- 
ence, many investors believed Tokyo 
stocks would never plunge from those lev- 











els because the market was perceived to be 
much more carefully controlled and even 
manipulated by the Japanese government 
and industry. A handful of securities firms 
control most stock trading, the theory 
went, and they would be able to prop up 
prices should any serious selling begin. On 
Black Monday in 1987, such intervention 
helped keep Tokyo's losses under 15%, in 
contrast to a 22.6% drop in the Dow, giving 
credence to the notion that Japan was a 
special, blessed case. In the final analysis, 
though, the Tokyo market appears as vul- 
nerable as any other to the laws of supply 
and demand. “It was a classic bubble,” says 
John Makin, director of fiscal policy stud- 
ies at the American Enterprise Institute in 
Washington. 

What the Tokyo market’s downturn 
proves is that Japan is no longer 
isolated from financial forces 






NIKKEI! INDEX 







outside its borders. Japan’s 
first spate of trouble came 
late last year when West 
Germany raised its interest 
rates to battle inflation. The 
Bundesbank acted out of concern about 
the high costs of monetary union with East 
Germany, but the effects of its move were 
soon felt in Tokyo as well as in every other 
financial capital. Since Japan’s govern- 
ment bonds vie with West German securi- 
ties for the funds of global investors, Japan 
was eventually forced to increase its own 
interest rates to compete. 

The increase in credit costs has 
prompted economists to predict a slow- 
down for Japan’s growth. While only a few 
predict a recession, many economists be- 
lieve high interest rates could dampen con- 
sumer spending. High rates and the de- 
pressed stock market could also 
discourage capital investment by Japanese 
corporations. Virtually all equity financing 
planned by major Japanese firms was sus- 
pended temporarily last week in an effort 
to prevent bogging down the market. Com- 
panies ranging from Sumitomo Metal In- 
dustries to Matsushita Electric Industrial 
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postponed major plans to raise funds. 

Another source of concern among the 
Japanese is the increasing tension in nego- 
tiations aimed at closing the trade imbal- 
ance between the U.S. and Japan. While 
Tokyo’s global merchandise trade surplus 
shrank from a peak of $96.4 billion in 1987 
to $77.1 billion in 1989, much of that de- 
cline came from increased trade with Eu- 
ropean and Asian countries. Despite Ja- 
pan’s increasing imports of American 
products, the U.S. trade deficit with Japan 
has remained largely unchanged, stuck at 
the current level, around $50 billion. 

Since most Japanese feel their country 
has made ample attempts to open its mar- 
ketplace to U.S. goods, the increasingly 
noisy drumbeats from Washington have 
created fear that the bilateral relationship 
is faltering. “There is a great deal of con- 
cern about the outright hostility in Wash- 
ington that exists against Japan,” says Sam 
Nakagama, a Manhattan economist. 
“Americans don’t seem to care about this, 
but it is paramount in Japan.” Trade nego- 
tiators reached an agreement last week to 
allow Japanese universities and govern- 
ment agencies to import U.S. supercom- 
puters. But the two sides have made little 
progress so far in related talks over satel- 
lites and lumber products. 





apan now stands at the beginning of 

a period in which it must re-evaluate 

its financial position. The country is 

still flush with cash, having posted a 
current-account surplus of $69 billion last 
year, but that is down from $87 billion two 
years earlier. (One reason is the surge in 
Japanese travel, which boosted the coun- 
try’s deficit in tourism spending from $3.7 
billion in 1985 to nearly $20 billion last 
year.) Japanese moneymen are not likely 
to start selling off their investments all over 
the world, since those were made with 
long-term goals in mind. But some of the 
boldness may go out of Japan's acquisitive- 
ness as the country adjusts to its new finan- 
cial conditions at home. 

In the meantime, the Tokyo market 
may be in for a few more rounds of volatili- 
ty. Most forecasters expect the market to 
fall even further. No matter where the yen 
and the Nikkei finally settle, the recent 
churning in Tokyo’s financial markets sug- 
gests that Japan is a less independent— 
and probably less dominant—economic 
power than it had been considered. 

That message was driven home last 
week, when the Tokyo stock exchange 
was forced to acknowledge a loss of pres- 
tige as well as profit. Because of falling 
share prices and the softening yen, the ex- 
change has yielded its huge lead as the 
most valuable stock market in the world. 
As measured in terms of total market 
capitalization, the Tokyo exchange is now 
worth about $2.9 trillion. That means it 
has been chopped down to Wall Street’s 
size. _—Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington, 
Barry Hillenbrand and Seiichi Kanise/Tokyo 




















Yes, We Have No Cruzeiros 


Can Brazil survive President Collor’s cash freeze? 


here was virtually no money in Brazil 

last week. The stock exchange in Sao 
Paulo registered zero transactions on 
Monday. Shopping centers were deserted, 
restaurants empty. Cash-strapped compa- 
nies laid off thousands of employees. Most 
flights on Varig, Brazil's international air 
carrier, and Vasp, the domestic line, were 
either canceled or flew empty. 

The cash crunch was 


deliberate, the result of THE CLAMPDOWN 


new President Fernando 





Sarney, Brazil tried to implement three 
anti-inflation programs in four years. All 
failed, mainly because as soon as the re- 
forms were announced, consumers rushed 
to buy goods, creating a new surge in infla- 
tion. They were betting that the govern- 
ment could not control prices, and they 
were right. Thanks to Collor’s freezing of 
assets, that shopping surge seems unlikely 
to happen this time. But 
labor leaders have vowed 
to strike if the Presi- 





Amon, measures in the govern- 
pe de enna a ae ~ —— roms = 
-Or- S to Si 0 S 
to “obliterate” Brazil’s in- © A30-dey frocze on prices, fal- inteaeann tines, 
flation spiral, which hit a pe aie te — The President’s program 
monthly rate of 73% in omclreap pa would eliminate an esti- 


February. The severe 


clampdown, which the @ An18-month ban on withdrawals 
President unveiled just of bank deposits of more than 
hours after his inaugura- $1,200 in savings accounts and 
tion on March 15, went $600 in overnight accounts. 

@ The sale or closing of many of the 
188 companies owned or operated by 
the government, which have a collec- 
tive foreign debt of $62 billion. 







into full effect last week. By presidential 
decree, the plan freezes 80% of the coun- 
try’s banking and investment accounts; no 
one can withdraw more than $1,200 from 
savings for the next 18 months. And to ce- 
ment his reform, Collor replaced Brazil's 
latest currency, the new cruzado, with the 
cruzeiro, at a rate of 1 to 1. 

While many Brazilians have spent their 
cashless week standing in line trying to 
withdraw funds at banks, others have 
learned how to barter for food. Anxiety 
runs high: the number of people admitted 
to hospitals in Rio because of chest pain 
has doubled over the past several days. Yet 
Collor’s shock treatment has actually 
boosted his popularity. Elected with 43% 
of the total vote last fall, he has 80% of citi- 
zens supporting his new reforms. 

To make his plan work, Collor, 40, will 
have to overcome a stubbornly resistant 
economy. Under former President José 
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The new executive's job description: like driving a packed bus headed for a cliff 


mated 50,000 of 700,000 
government-paid jobs. 
The President suffers 
from narrow political 
backing in the Brazilian 
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Congress as well. His National Recon- 
struction Party controls only 22 of the 495 
seats in the lower house. Unofficially, half 
of all members back his proposals. But the 
legislators are up for re-election in Octo- 
ber and face enormous pressure from their 
constituents who worry about whether they 
will get their frozen assets back. “The poor 
are demanding I vote for the package, but 
the middle class will kill me if I do,” says 
Congressman Luiz Henrique. 

For Collor, the challenge is to per- 
suade his citizens that the current reform 
plan is not like all the others, to be aban- 
doned when things get tough. “I am driv- 
ing a packed bus at 150 km per hour, 
headed for a cliff,” Collor told a group of 
legislators last week. “Either we put on 
the brakes and some people get a little 
bruised up, or we go over the edge and we 
all die.” 


— By Christine Gorman. 
Reported by Laura Lopez/Rio de Janeiro 














EXPERIENCE BUSINESS 
WITHOUT A MIDDLEMAN. 





WHEN YOU FLY ON BUSINESS WITH PAN AM, YOU'LL NEVER 
END UP IN THE MIDDLE. BECAUSE ALL SEATS IN PAN Am’S 
C.iipper® CLASS ARE ARRANGED TWO BY TWO, SO YOU'LL 
ALWAYS GET A WINDOW OR AN AISLE SEAT WITH PLENTY OF 
ROOM TO WORK OR RELAX. AND YOULL ALSO DINE ON FINE 
CUISINE. GET PRIVILEGED CHECK-IN AND PRIORITY BAGGAGE 
HANDLING. EVEN EARN 250 BONUS MILES IN OUR Wor-pPass® 
FREQUENT TRAVELER PROGRAM. FLy Pan Am ON BUSINESS, 


AND EXPERIENCE TRAVEL THE WAY TRAVEL SHOULD BE. 





We're Fuvine Betrer THan Ever 


Some c ies have 
introduced their first laser printer. 








The breakthrough HP 
LaserJet III printer is here. 
And with it comes print quality 
like you've never seen before. 
With it come documents that 
sparkle. 


Now everything you print can 

be more professional. More per- 
suasive. The improvements are 
made possible by HP's exclusive 





Resolution Enhancement tech- 
nology. The result is clearer 
resolution. Smoother edges. And 
curves that really curve. 


But the breakthrough in resolu- 
tion isn’t the only news. With the 
LaserJet III printer, you get more 
fonts. In more sizes. And you 
get it all fora list price of just 
$2,395° Considerably less than 


Hewlett-Packard introduces the 
third generation LaserJet. 


the LaserJet Series II it replaces. 


Of course, you'll still have the 
eight pages per minute speed. 





And complete compatibility 
with all popular PCs and soft- 
ware, Including WordPerfect 5.1 
and WordStar’ 5.5. 


The HP LaserJet III is the latest 
addition to HP’s family of laser 
printers. Including the afford- 
able, personal HP LaserJet IIP 
printer. For more information 
on the HP LaserJet printer line 





and the name of your nearest 
authorized HP dealer, call 
1-800-752-0900, Ext. 1006. 
Now you can get a better look 
for an even better price. 


There is a better way. 


| 


HEWLETT 
PACKARD 


*Suggested US. list price. WordStar is a U.S. registered trademark of MicroPro International Corporation. © 1990 Hewlett-Packard Company PE12002 








(.)uestions to ask yourself about business insurance: 











about 
pou insu meurance companys 
finances 7 
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Even big insurance companies can get 
into financial trouble these days. This can 
affect your business, leaving you with 
unpaid claims, or without protection. 
That's why independent agents 
compare the financial strength of the 
insurance companies they represent. 
Financially strong companies can 
offer their clients the long-term 
security they need. 
It's no surprise they recommend 
the CNA Insurance Companies 
so often. We are one of the few major 
property/casualty groups to earn 
the highest ratings from all four top 
financial rating services* 
Maintaining this financial strength 
is one way we keep the commitments 
we make to the companies and 
individuals we protect. 
Ask your independent 
agent about CNA. 
CNA provides property/casualty, life, 
health and employee benefits insurance. 
Independent agents who represent CNA 
are listed in the Yellow Pages. 


INSURANCE FROM 


CA, 


For All the Commitments You Make® 
CNA Insurance Companes/CNA Plaza/Chicago, IL 60685 
"AM Best Standard & Poor's, Moody's, Dull & Phelps 
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Business Notes 





Hurricane 
Of Hype 


America has _ perpetrated 
countless pop fads on Europe, 
so now the Continent is getting 
its revenge. They call it lam- 
bada, the trendiest dance since 
the hustle. A torrid thigh-to- 
thigh two-step that swept across 
Europe last year after being im- 
ported from Brazil by French 
music promoter Jean Karakos, 
lambada and its Afro-Latin 
sound have hit America in a 
hurricane of hype. World Beat, 






The lambada look: taking a twirl in a Macy's boutique in New York City 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Fly the 
Taxing Skies 






Jet gridlock in Los Angeles 


Air-passenger traffic in the 
U.S. has zoomed more than 
150% since 1974, yet that was 
when the last major new 
American airport opened 
(Dallas-Fort Worth Interna- 
tional). To relieve the worsen- 
ing jet gridlock, the Bush Ad- 
ministration last week 
proposed a $47 billion five- 
year plan to provide new avia- 
tion facilities, ranging from 
runways to air-traffic-control 
computers. And who will pick 
up the tab? The Federal Avia- 
tion Administration wants 
85% of the funding to come 
from new taxes on jet fuel and 
tickets, which could add $20 to 
the average domestic fare. 

But the plan’s takeoff may 
be delayed in Congress, Some 
lawmakers believe that the FAA 
should first spend the $7.6 bil- 
lion surplus already set aside in 
a fund for aviation improve- 
ments. Meanwhile, strain on 
the system keeps growing. By 
2001, the FAA predicts, annual 
air-passenger traffic will in- 
crease an additional 68%. 
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SAVINGS AND LOANS 


A Bailout with 
No Bucket 


Could the Bush Administra- 
tion’s savings and loan bailout 
get any messier? Yes, in ways 
never imagined. In a surprise 
court victory last week, the ail- 
ing Olympic Federal Savings of 
Berwyn, Ill., convinced federal 
Judge Royce Lamberth that the 
Government's Office of Thrift 
Supervision currently has no 
power to seize the S&L. Rea- 
son: acting OTS director Salva- 


tore Martoche and his prede- 
cessor, M. Danny Wall, were 
never constitutionally appoint- 
ed to their posts. 

The decision could invite 
lawsuits from other insolvent 
S&Ls seeking to avoid seizure 
by ors. But the agency has re- 
ceived temporary permission to 
continue taking over bankrupt 
thrifts pending an appeal. 
Meanwhile, the Bush Adminis- 
tration moved quickly to nomi- 
nate T. Timothy Ryan, a former 
top Government lawyer, as the 
new OTS chief and urged the 
Senate to expedite approval. = 





FRAUD 


Sad Plea for 
AProxy Prince 


In the takeover-crazed 1980s, a 
cheeky business-school drop- 
out named Donald Carter 
transformed the humdrum job 
of counting ballots at corpo- 
rate sharcholder 
meetings into a 
multimillion-dol- 
lar business. As 
head of the Car- 
ter Organization, 
he orchestrated 
campaigns to per- 
suade sharehold- 
ers to back corpo- 
rate raiders. For 
his work, he col- 
lected ten times 
the going rate. 
But the proxy 
prince scooped 
up some _ illegal 
gravy as well. 





Donald Carter in his heyday 





Last week in a New York State 
court, Carter pleaded guilty to 
stealing $1 million from his cli- 
ents through false billing. 
During his heyday, Carter 
employed out-of-work actors to 
call up corporate shareholders 
to try to sway their votes. “Ac- 
tors know how to talk and when 
to listen,” he claimed. In 1987 
, he sold his firm 
6 to a British ad 
= agency for $76 
2 million. Carter 
= resigned from 
» the organization 
> in January, a 
year after learn- 
2 ing about the in- 
vestigation of his 
dealings. Now he 
faces up to four 
years in jail, and 
his former com- 
pany has posted 
steep losses as 
clients defect to 
other firms. n 
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an album by the lambada band 
Kaoma, has sold 600,000 
copies. Two hurriedly produced 
lambada movies opened this 
month; five more such flicks are 
on the way. The commercializa- 
tion has just begun. Retailers, 
including Bullock’s in Los An- 
geles and Macy’s in New York 
City, are peddling skimpy lam- 
bada skirts and tops. Still to 
come: videos, books, towels, 
bandannas and T shirts—not to 
mention lambada cocktails. 
Dance aficionados question 
lambada’s staying power, but 
promoters are dancing all the 
way to the bank. s 


INVESTIGATIONS 


Are These 
Prices Kosher? 





An indictment says the fix was in 


With the approach of Passover, 
supermarkets are carrying 
abundant supplies of matzo, the 
unleavened bread consumed 
during the Seder ceremony as a 
reminder of the Jews’ tribula- 
tions under Pharaoh and their 
flight from Egypt. But last week 
a federal grand jury declared 
that the holiday price of matzo 
has not been kosher. 

In an indictment handed 
down in Newark, the Govern- 
ment charged that the B. Man- 
ischewitz Co., the largest U.S. 
matzo baker, conspired with 
other firms to fix the price of 
products worth $25 million 
from 1981 to 1986. Jersey 
City-based Manischewitz is 
accused of exploiting the in- 
creased demand for matzo 
during the eight-day holiday 
by arranging “agreed-upon in- 
creases” for a variety of matzo 
items. Manischewitz denies 
the charges, saying its prices 
were “independently and fairly 
determined.” a 
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Art ——_— 


A Boston Theft Reflects 
The Art World’s Turmoil 








By ROBERT HUGHES 


n its way, the sensational heist of old- 

master paintings, including a Vermeer 

and two Rembrandts, from the Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Museum in Boston last 
week showed that there is still some re- 
spect for the law. All the thieves needed 
was two rented cops’ uniforms and some 
flimflam at the security entrance on a Sat- 
urday night, and—presto!—in they 
walked. They immobilized the two night 
guards, ignored the muscum’s security sys- 
tem (which was not connected to the police 
precinct) and then spent two hours pulling 
paintings off the walls and out of their 
frames. Then excunt: a clean getaway. 

At most, only two of the works stolen 
from the slightly frayed but beloved muse- 
um, built as a re-creation of a Venetian 
| palace in 1903, have real significance in art 





Galilee is his only seapiece, and the Ver- 
meer Concert is, well, a Vermeer: a sublime 
patch of silence and visual harmony 
washed in pearly light, one of only 32 
known works by the master. The other 
“Rembrandt” painting, of a husband and 
wife, is probably by one of his pupils; the 
French works—one by Manet and several 
by Degas—vary from slight to trivial. 
It seems quite clear that the thieves 
had very little idea of what to go af- 
ter, since the glory of the Gardner 
Museum is its Italian paintings, 
starting at the top with Titian’s Rape 
of Europa, regarded by some as the 
greatest single Italian Renaissance 
canvas in the U.S. and bought by the 
formidable “Mrs. Jack” Gardner for 
what seemed to her and everyone 
else an enormous price in 1896; just 
under $100,000. 

The morning after the theft, 
there were outbursts of fantasy 
about a supergang of ultraprofes- 
sionals, specialists in pinching mas- 
terpieces for some Dr. No in a re- 
mote art bunker outside Osaka, 
Bogota or Geneva. Even the muse- 
um’s director, Anne Hawley, sug- 
gested that the robbers had been fol- 
lowing a “hit list” given them by a 
mastermind collector. But it seems 





history. Rembrandt's Storm on the Sea of 








Bungling burglars get away with two masterpieces 
and expose the dark side of an inflated industry 


unlikely. Apart from a Greek plutocrat 
who tried, and failed, to commission some 
heavies to lift a Raphael from a museum in 
Budapest in 1983, no trace of this glamor- 
ous fiction has ever been found in real life. 
This was more like the Gang That Couldn't 
See Straight—which soothes no anxieties 
about the fate of the heisted artworks. 

The Gardner paintings would be worth 
a tidy sum on the legitimate art market, 
though nowhere near the ridiculously ex- 
aggerated figure of $200 million or so that 
was trumpeted all last week on the front 
pages and TV. The Vermeer could be 
worth $70 million, the Rembrandt sca- 
piece $15 million and the rest a lot less: the 
five Degas being trivial and the Manet not 
much better. So why the inflation? It is a 
standard police technique to increase pub- 
licity and make fencing more difficult for 
the thieves, who are apt to get their notions 
of value from press reports. (If one fence 
will not pay, the reasoning goes, the villains 
will try others, increasing their exposure 
each time.) 

Thieves usually fence their loot for 5% of 
its “real” value. This robbery will yield noth- 
ing like that. The only professional thing 
about it was its speed. As art thieves, special- 
ists in heisting old paintings under the best 


RECENT MAJOR HEISTS 


DECEMBER 1988: Krdller-Miiller Museum in Otterlo, 
the Netherlands. Three Van Goghs worth up to $90 million. 
Ransom demand refused; recovered by police after seven 
months. 


MAY 1988: Stedelijk Museum in Amsterdam. A Van 
Gogh, a Cézanne and a Johan Jongkind worth a total of $52 mil- 
lion. Recovered by police in eleven days. 


MAY 1986: Sir Alfred Beit’s Russborough House in 
County Wicklow, Ireland. Eighteen old masters including 
two Rubenses, a Goya, a Gainsborough, a Vermeer, all then worth 
$40 million (quadruple that today). Seven recovered hours later. 
One believed found last week. Ten still missing. 


OCTOBER 1985: Marmottan Museum in Paris. Nine 
paintings including Monet's /mpression: Rising Sun, a Renoir and 
4 Morisot, today worth $80 million. None recovered. Rumors trace 
Monet's Rising Sun (its value now nearly tripled) to Japan. 
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conditions for resale or ransom, last week’s 
pair were bunglers. They cut some canvases 


| off their support stretchers, a hasty amateur 


act that enables the painting to be rolled up 
but severely damages it by cropping and 
cracks the old dry paint like a potato crisp 
when it is rolled, thus causing big 
problems of restoration. (When an- 
other Vermeer, The Letter, was stolen 
in Brussels in 1971, the thief not only 
rolled it up but sat on it in the back of a 
taxi, ruining it.) 

Apart from a Shang bronze and a 
littke Rembrandt self-portrait etching, 
nothing in the haul could be resold on 
the open market, or even in its shadow 
line. With the Vermeer, resale is all 
but inconceivable, although famous 
stolen paintings do sometimes get 
sold: the very picture that named the 
Impressionist movement, Claude 
Monet's /mpression: Rising Sun, was 
stolen from the Marmottan Museum 
in Paris by armed robbers in 1985 and 
is believed to be in Japan. 

Japanese law puts a two-year stat- 
ute of limitations on the recovery of 
stolen art from citizens who can plau- 
sibly claim they did not know it was 
hot when they bought it. This has 











made Japan the natural destination of hot 
art from the West. But after the worldwide 
outcry this theft has caused, it would be hard 
fora Dr. No—ora Dr. Noh—to claim he had 
never known the Vermeer was stolen. 

The job may have been an “insurance 
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STOLENART | 


The burglars of the Gardner 
Museum, with its re-created 
Venetian palazzo and frayed 
elegance, were bunglers. 
But they got two pieces of 
historic significance. 
Vermeer’s The Concert, one 
of only 32 known works by 
the master, is a sublime 
patch of silence and visual 
harmony. Rembrandt's 
Storm on the Sea of Galilee, 
1633, is his only seapiece. 
The bronze Chinese beaker 
is from the Shang dynasty, 
1200-1100 B.C. 


theft,” where the criminals hope to make 
their money by bargaining with the muse- 
um’s insurance company for a cash fraction 
of the value. That might sound hopeful, ex- 
cept that there is no insurance company to 
bargain with. The Gardner Museum—like | 





many other U.S. museums—carries damage 
insurance but no theft coverage on its collec- 
tion. To do so in the context of today’s art 
prices, a spokesman explained, could cost 
some $3 million a year; the museum’s total 
operating budget is only $2.8 million. 
Instead, the Gardner offered a $1 mil- 
lion reward for information leading to the 
return of the paintings. This ransom mon- 
ey—“reward” is a cuphemism—may work, 
if it does not gum up the investigation with 
half the flakes and crazies from Boston to 


Miami. But it does not dispose of the | 


ghastly possibility that one of the greatest 
of Vermeer’s paintings (along with other 
things of lesser significance) may be de- 
stroyed by the thieves as too hot to handle. 

Is there a moral to this event? Only the 
obvious one: that we owe it to the sancti- 
monious, inflated racket that the art indus- 
try has become. The theft is the blue-collar 
side of the glittering system whereby art, 
through the "80s, was promoted into crass 
totems of excess capital. Sotheby's and 
Christie’s tacitly recognized this last week 
when, after conferring with the museum 
board and the FBI, they volunteered the 
$1 million reward money for the Gard- 
ner—a touching p.r. gesture, like a ciga- 
rette company giving money to a cancer 
ward. 

The black market is right behind the 
white. The worldwide volume of art thefts 
is now epidemic: a business, according to 
Constance Lowenthal of New York City’s 
International Foundation for Art Re- 
search (set up to keep records of reported 
art thefts), that turns over between $1 bil- 
lion and $2 billion a year. That was about 
the global size of the /egitimate art business 
a generation ago. Around 90% of stolen 
art is never found. If one wanted a perfect 
example of how the crazed art market has 


| come to work against American museums 


and their public, what happened in Boston 
last week would be it. —With reporting by Sam 
Allis/Boston, with other bureaus 














Rooted at Last 


an Gogh's Irises, 1889, known to the trade as the Curse of 
the Outback, has found its permanent home in the Getty 
Museum in Malibu, Calif., which bought it for an undisclosed 
sum last week. Acquired at auction in November 1987 for 
$53.9 million by the Australian conglomerator and promoter 


ingly unstuck two years later when Bond, as his overgeared 
empire crumbled, proved unable to complete the payments. 
Sotheby’s, understandably terrified of the results if Irises 


had to be auctioned again, repossessed the painting and be- 
gan seeking a private buyer for it at $65 million, saying that 
though Bond “owned” it, they “had control” of its where- 
abouts. (Some Australian museum officials now believe, 
though they have produced no evidence publicly, that the 





Alan Bond, /rises was the most expensive work 
of art ever sold. Its price created an artificial 
euphoria that bulled the world art market and 
helped save it from the October ’87 Wall Street 
crash. The name of the underbidder was never 
revealed, raising suggestions—indignantly de- 
nied by the auctioneers—that the price had 
been manipulated. The sale was financed with 
$27 million lent by Sotheby’s: a margin-trading 
deal in line with the stock-exchange ethics of 
the Age of Milken. The deal came embarrass- 








SAGIHLOS 











picture exhibited as /rises on a tour of Austra- 
lian state galleries in 1989 was a new copy, 
protected from close inspection behind dou- 
ble glass.) Efforts to sell it at the high price 
failed. Since informed art-dealing sources 
concurred late last year that the right price for 
Irises would be around $35 million, it is unlike- 
ly that the Getty paid more than $40 million. 
But the actual price, to save everyone’s face, 
seems bound to remain one of the mysteries 
of the American art industry. —R.H. 
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Hairy-eared dwarf lemur 





or 








Lost and Found 


A rare primate is rediscovered 





or Bernhard Meier, a quest through 

Madagascar’s leech-infested rain for- 
ests ended with blood poisoning, malaria, 
an injured knee—and glorious success. A 
primatologist at Ruhr University in Bo- 
chum, West Germany, Meier had been 
tracking the hairy-cared dwarf lemur, the 
world’s second smallest primate, which sci- 
entists had never seen alive. Last week he 
revealed that he had captured and photo- 
graphed one of the mouse-size creatures. 

Lemurs, which are found only in Mada- 
gascar and the nearby Comoro Islands, are 
of great interest because they are thought 
to resemble the common ancestor of man, 
monkeys and apes that lived 50 million 
years ago. Meier, who helped discover two 
other types of lemur, made his latest find 
with the aid of a stray dog, who located the 
tree hole where the nocturnal animal was 
sleeping. Although five specimens were 
preserved for museums between 1875 and 
1965, scientists knew little about them. 
Meier found that they are about 14 cm (5.5 
in.) long, with a slightly longer furry tail, 
and weigh less than a chocolate bar. After 
releasing his quarry, Meier watched as the 
animal stuffed insects into its mouth while 
swinging from branches by its hind legs. “I 
almost died laughing,” he says. 

Meier hopes his find will call attention 
to Madagascar’s diverse but vanishing flo- 
ra and fauna. One-quarter of Africa’s 
plants exist only on Madagascar; more 
than 90% of the island’s wildlife is unique. 
Agriculture has wiped out most of the for- 
ests and many animal species, including 14 
types of lemur. Undiscovered species may 
lurk in the remaining jungle, but, warns Ian 
Tattersall of the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York City, “unless 
their habitat is protected, they may all 
disappear.” s 











Medicine ——________ 





A New Role for the Wonder Drug 





alk about a panacea. Two years ago, 

doctors announced that daily doses of 
plain old inexpensive aspirin could signifi- 
cantly reduce the risk of heart attacks. Now 
the ubiquitous little pill that seems to be 
good for everything from headaches to 
menstrual cramps has done it again. Its 
new role: preventing strokes. 

In a report published last week in the 
New England Journal of Medicine, re- 
searchers revealed that daily doses of aspi- 


rin, or of a blood-thinning medication 


called warfarin, could sharply curtail the 
risk of stroke in patients suffering from 
atrial fibrillation, a condition in which the 
heartbeat is rapid and irregular. The 1 mil- 
lion Americans who have this abnormality 
face five times the normal risk of stroke. 
The study, which was to in- 
volve 1,244 patients over 
four years, found that the 
drugs could cut that risk so 
dramatically, by 80%, that 
research was halted after 
just two years so that the 
control group could also 
be treated. “We were 
shocked,” admits principal 





Aspirin may prevent strokes in heart patients 


investigator Dr. David Sherman, a neu- 
rologist at the University of Texas at San 
Antonio. 

Interrupting the study left several ques- 
tions unanswered. Most important, the re- 
searchers do not yet know which of the two 
drugs is more effective. Since aspirin is saf- 
er and easier to administer, doctors would 
prefer to use it exclusively. But warfarin, a 
prescription drug that is commonly used to 
prevent blood clots in the heart and lungs, 
could turn out to do the job better. The 
study also suggests that aspirin is ineffec- 
tive in patients over 75 years old. 

Doctors stress that patients should not 
start popping either drug on their own. 
Both can be dangerous, particularly for 
people with ulcers and other forms of in- 
ternal bleeding. But with 
proper supervision, the 


clear. And not just for pa- 
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Researchers estimate that 


drugs could save Ameri- 
cans up to $200 million a 
year in medical costs. = 


by preventing strokes, the | 








| Milestones 








BORN. To Sarah, the Duchess of York, 30, 
and her husband Prince Andrew, the Duke 
of York, 30: a second child, second daugh- 
ter; in London. Name: unannounced. 
Weight: 7 Ibs. 142 oz. The baby is sixth in 
line to the British throne. 


BORN. To Kathie Lee Gifford, 36, TV talk 
show host (Live—Regis & Kathie Lee), and 
her husband, ABC sportscaster Frank Gif- 
ford, 59: their first child, a son; in New 
York. Name: Cody Newton Gifford. 
Weight: 8 Ibs. 15 oz. 


INDICTED. Thomas Root, 37, the lawyer 
who was plucked out of the ocean last July 
with a mysterious gunshot wound in his ab- 
domen after his single-engine plane 
ditched in the Atlantic; on 33 counts of 
fraud, forgery and obstruction of justice; in 
Washington. Root claimed he blacked out 
during a routine flight to North Carolina, 
while his Cessna 210 continued on auto- 
matic pilot until it ran out of fuel and 
plunged into the sea near the Bahamas. 
Root claimed his revolver fired accidental- 
ly when the plane crashed. According to 
the indictment, Root was being investigat- 
ed at the time of the flight for financial 
irregularities. 











HOSPITALIZED. Gloria Estefan, 32, Cuban- 
born lead singer of the Latin pop group 
Miami Sound Machine; for injuries sus- 
tained when the group’s tour bus, en route 
to a concert in upstate New York, was hit 
by a truck in Pennsylvania; in New York 
City. Last Thursday Estefan underwent 
surgery to have her fractured vertebrae 
stabilized with two metal rods. 








medications’ benefit is | 


tients’ physical well-being. | 


HOSPITALIZED. Richard Pryor, 49, high- | 


voltage stand-up comedian (Richard Pryor 


Live on the Sunset Strip, Brewster’s Millions, | 
Harlem Nights); for a heart attack; in Bris- | 


bane, Australia. 


DIED. An Wang, 70, Chinese-born comput- 
er engineer and founder of Wang Labora- 
tories; of cancer; in Boston. He was once 
rated as the fifth richest man in the U.S. 


DIED. Nathaniel Mayer Victor Rothschild, 
79, scientist, financier, civil servant and 
wartime counterintelligence agent; in Lon- 
don. A member of the famous banking 
family, Rothschild studied biophysics and 
zoology at Cambridge, became an avid bib- 
liophile, sportsman, accomplished jazz pia- 
nist and, during World War II, a counter- 
espionage expert for MIS. 
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G TOYOTA PARTS AND SERVICE 





Which one would you trust 
with your Toyota? 





Sam worked on 23 different car makes this month. 


If you want to feel as secure about how 
your Toyota is being serviced as you do about 
owning one, then take it to your Toyota Dealer. 
Unlike general mechanics who try to keep up 
with dozens of different car and truck makes 
and models, Toyota-trained technicians spe- 
cialize in Toyotas. 

Toyota technicians go through rigorous 
training to qualify for certification—Toyota 
Dealers have more ASE Certified technicians* 
than dealers of any other import line—and 
regular on-the-job information updates keep 
their expertise at the highest level. 

What's more, Toyota technicians use only 
state-of-the-art diagnostic equipment, so they 
can pinpoint problems with more speed and 
accuracy. Having a well-stocked Toyota parts 
department right there also shortens repair 
time. And Genuine Toyota Parts help main- 
tain the quality and performance of your 





Dave worked on only one. Toyota. 


Toyota while giving you the continued protec- 
tion of Toyota's Parts Warranty. 
New Lifetime Guarantee** 

Now when you go to your Toyota Dealer 
for a muffler, shock, or strut repair, you get 
Toyota's new Lifetime Guarantee** on these 
parts and the labor for as long as you own 
the car. It’s part of Toyota’s commitment to 
giving you service that equals the high quality 
of the cars and trucks they sell. So why take 
chances? Youll love what your Toyota Dealer 
can do for you. 

Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA for more informa- 
tion and the location of your nearest dealer. 


*ASE stands for Automotive Service Excellence and is an independent 
national system of certification for automotive technical expertise. 
**See your Toyota Dealer for details. 


“I love what you do for me” 


Get More From Life... Buckle Up! ©1990 Toyota Motor Sales, US.A. Inc 








ONCE AGAIN, 
NORTHWEST 
FINISHED AHEAD 
OF AMERICAN 
IN ON-TIME 


PERFORMANCE. 


WHAT ARE YOU 
WAITING FOR? 


The results for January, 1990 are in. Thanks to thousands 
of dedicated Northwest people, we started this year where we left 
off last year—beating American Airlines in on-time performance. 
So why wait for American? Next time, fly Northwest. 


yurce: Department of Tra atic Cons h, 1990. 1990 Northwest Airlin In 
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Show Business 











Check it out, dude: the rollicking reptile superheroes rescue their ninja mentor, Splinter the rat, in a scene from the film 


Lean, Green and on the Screen 





The Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles go Hollywood 





By JANICE C. SIMPSON 
Ss tep aside, Superman. Get back, Bat- 
man. Make way for the Teenage Mu- 
tant Ninja Turtles, the latest superheroes to 
make the big leap from comic books to the 
silver screen. The who?, you say. Then you 
haven't been paying attention. The Turtles 
—four wisecracking, pizza-guzzling reptile 
masters of the martial arts—are already the 
biggest animated adventure act to hit televi- 
sion since Ghostbusters cartoons. Kids 
adore their hip and slightly naughty sense of 
humor (“Let’s haul shell out of here”). “I 
like Michaelangelo because he’s a smooth 
dude, a party animal,” says Michael Serio, a 
7-year-old fan from East Haven, Conn., de- 
scribing his favorite of the four. 

This week, just in time for school 
break, the tough-shelled quar- 
tet makes its feature-film de- 
but in a $12 million movie 
named, you guessed it, Teen- 
age Mutant Ninja Turtles, com- 
plete with a rap-music sound 
track. Turtlemaniacs may be sur- 
prised to find their cartoon heroes 
are portrayed by actors in 
high-tech turtle costumes 
(their computerized masks, 
with facial expressions that 
change by remote control, 
were designed at Muppeteer Jim Henson’s 
Creature Shop). But the rest is familiar: 
the jokes are campy, the ninja feats daring 
if a little silly, and the Turtles still squabble 
noisily over practically everything. 

The producers are betting that the mov- 
ie will be a hit with the legions of fans who 
just can’t scem to get enough of the shell- 
backs and their escapades. Their syndicated 
cartoon series, which debuted two years 

















ago, appears daily on 130 TV stations and is 
the No. 3 animated show for children. 
Meanwhile, three videotapes based on the 
show rank among the Top Ten videos for 
children. Kids are, literally, so eager to get 
their hands on the Turtles that Playmates 
Toys Inc.’s action figures of the heroes were 
the third biggest-selling toy last Christmas 
(after Barbie and Nintendo). All told, some 
300 Turtle merchandising spin-offs ranging 
from breakfast cereals to skateboards 
snapped up more than $100 million in sales 
last year. “They have just taken over the toy 
and entertainment industry,” says Lynn 
Hejtmancek, director of marketing for Ultra 
Software Corp., which has sold more than 
1.4 million copies of a Ninja Turtle game for 
Nintendo. 
The unlikely heroes made 
their debut seven years 
ago in a black-and-white 
comic book drawn by Pe- 
ter Laird, now 36, and Kevin 
Eastman, 27. Laird had been 
“scraping out a living” drawing 
eggplants and such for the garden- 
ing page of a newspaper in 
Northampton, Mass., when the 
editor of a local comic maga- 
zine suggested that he col- 
laborate with Eastman, an 
amateur cartoonist who was 
working as a short-order cook. One night 
in 1983—and neither can remember why — 
inspiration struck. Eastman drew a human- 
ized turtle wearing a ninja mask and carry- 
ing a katana blade. The idea of a slowpo- 
key turtle as a swift and wily ninja cracked 
them up. By the end of the evening the art- 
ists had created four tortoises. Eastman 
quickly christened them the Ninja Turtles, 
but then, in an absurdist wink at two of the 
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most popular themes in comic books at the | 
time, Laird lengthened the name to Teen- 
age Mutant Ninja Turtles. That night’s 
work was to make them millionaires. 

The cartoonists, who still publish Ninja 
Turtle comics, developed the story line 
that became the basis for the TV show and 
movie: four ordinary turtles were acciden- 
tally dropped into a sewer manhole, where 
they fell into a radioactive goo that caused 
them to grow to human size and gain the | 
power to speak. The mutated turtles were | 
then adopted by Splinter, a similarly mu- | 
tated rat who had once been the pet of a 
ninja warrior and who continues to tangle 
with his master’s human nemesis, the 
Shredder. Splinter drills his wards in ninja- 
fighting techniques and names them after 
his favorite Renaissance artists: Leonardo 
(the group’s leader), Raphael (the rebel), 
Michaelangelo (the jokester) and Donatel- 
lo (the technical whiz). “The characters 
should have Japanese names, but we knew 
we couldn't come up with convincing ones, 
so we decided to go way in the other direc- 
tion,” explains Eastman. 

Though the comics were an instant hit, 
Turtlemania did not reach the big time un- 
til New York licensing agent Mark Freed- 
man offered to market the heroes. “It just 
hit me in the gut. The name was great. It 
was going to be the funniest thing I'd ever 
done or the worst thing.” Freedman cut 
the deal with Playmates Toys, who, in turn, 
sponsored the first TV episodes, The Tur- 
tles have been modified somewhat in the 
process of being turned into media stars. 
Their passion for pizza, for instance, and 
their “Hey, Dude” lingo were added for 
TV. So was an unfortunate—and publicly 
criticized —tendency for punks and villains 
on the show to fall into racial stereo- 
types. As far as the movie is concerned, 
box-office expectations are high. “Every- 
thing that has to do with the Teenage Mu- 
tant Ninja Turtles has been successful,” 
says producer David Chan. Who knows, 
maybe he’ll shell out for a sequel. a 
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Music 


No More Business as Usual 


Paris’ Bastille Opéra opens with a triumph 


By MICHAEL WALSH 


0 one is going to pretend that the per- 
formance of Hector Berlioz’s heroic 
opera Les Troyens (The Trojans), which has 
just opened the new Opéra de la Bastille in 
Paris, is anything near the composer's gi- 
gantic vision. But for the moment that does 
not matter. What does matter is what the 
production represented: a triumph for 
Myung-Whun Chung, the Opéra’s untested 
37-year-old Korean-American music direc- 
tor; a triumph for Pierre Bergé, the man 
who hired Chung; a triumph for Carlos Ott, 
the unknown Canadian architect; 
a triumph for French President 
Francgis Mitterrand; and, most 
important of all, a triumph for 
opera. 
| Practically from its concep- 
tion, nearly a decade ago, the Bas- 
tille Opéra has been plagued by 
controversy. It was one of those 
ideas that at first glance seemed 
both impossible and unnecessary. 
The opulent Palais Garnier, the 
Paris Opéra’s famed Second Em- 
pire quarters, was one of the 
world’s most beautiful opera 
houses. The chosen site, a disused 
railroad station in then unfash- 
ionable eastern Paris, was 
deemed Nowhere by /e Tout-Par- 
is. And the cost of some $400 mil- 
lion, just about everybody said, 
could be better spent elsewhere. 
Once the Uruguayan-born 
Ott’s design was chosen by Mitter- 
rand in late 1983 after an open 
competition, however, the sniping 
really started. There were whispers 
that Ott’s utilitarian, curvilinear 
design had been selected by mis- 
take. There was a revolving door 
of administrators. During a two- 
year conservative interregnum, the 
project was temporarily halted. 
Finally, in August 1988, 
Bergé, the dynamic president of 
Yves Saint Laurent, was appoint- 
ed to run the project. Five months 
later, he set off the biggest flap of 
all when he unceremoniously 
fired Daniel Barenboim and 
shelved the conductor's program 
ming plans. By May of last year, 
when Chung, plucked from the 
obscurity of the Saarland Radio 
Orchestra in West Germany, was 
named Barenboim’s surprise suc- 
cessor, the new administration 
had little more to offer than a no- 
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tion that the house would open early this 
year, with something, sung by somebody or 
other. The stage seemed set for disaster. 
There were times when the opening- 
night production, designed and directed in 
monumental style by Pier Luigi Pizzi, flirt- 
ed dangerously with catastrophe. At one 
point, for example, materials fell from the 
overhead flies, causing the corpse of Hec- 
tor to bring one hand protectively to his 
face. But the magnitude of the evening's 
triumph should not be underestimated. At 
a Single stroke, it has made the reputation 
of Chung, up until now probably best 








Verrett, top, as Dido in Berlioz's Les Troyens; bottom: Chung the Bastille 


Serving notice that opera deserves a future as well as a past. 


known as the younger brother of violinist 
Kyung-Wha Chung. Against all odds, he 
assembled a cast whose only prominent 
members were sopranos Grace Bumbry 
(Cassandra) and Shirley Verrett (Dido) 
and drew from it a sensitive reading of Ber 
lioz’s sprawling score. Bumbry was in good 
voice; Verrett was not; and the other sing- 
ers tended to be ciphers, But Chung weld- 
ed them and a surprisingly good chorus to- 
gether into a splendid ensemble. 

Chung’s success was emblematic of the 
larger triumph. At every step in the Bas- 
tille’s history, it would have been much easi- 
er to do nothing rather than something. It 
would have been easier to leave the Opéra 
in the Garnier, easier to leave the solid but 
dull Barenboim in place, easier to maintain 
the Paris Opéra’s reputation as the art 
form’s great underachiever. 

Easier but wrong. Because, as 
strange as the notion may seem to 
those who view opera as Dr. John 
exotic and irrational enter- 
tainment,” art matters, It matters in 
Czechoslovakia, where a play- 
wright has become President; in 
East Germany, where a Leipzig 
conductor, Kurt Masur, was a spiri- 
tual leader of the peaceful revolu- 
tion; in Lithuania, where a musicol- 
ogist is secking to lead his land out 
of the Soviet Union. And it matters 
in Paris, where the Socialist Mitter 
rand has undertaken a Series of cul- 
tural public-works projects that 
have enhanced the quality of life in 
the world’s most beautiful city 

Whether Bergé fired Baren 
boim because the Bastille boss is a 
power-hungry egomaniac or a 
brilliant visionary who has en 
trusted the future of one of Eu 
rope’s august cultural institutions 
to a young man for whom music is 
still an art and not just a job 
is irrelevant. The fact is, with- 
out offense to Barenboim (music 


son’s “ 


director—designate of the Chicago 
Symphony), it was the best thing 
that could have happened. The 
Bergé-Chung regime sends a sig- 
nal that there can no longer be op- 
cratic business as usual in Paris 
That big-league opera means 
something more than canary fan- 
cying; that it need not simply be a 
permanent source of employment 
for the same handful of singers, 
directors and designers, played to 
the same handful of connoisseurs 
and idle rich. That opera, in other 
words, deserves a meaningful, 
popular future as well as a glori- 
ous, aristocratic past. Two centu- 
ries after the French Revolution, 





has not been con 
quered, but has conquered a 
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HOW DO YOU FEEL WHEN 
YOU CHEW WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT? 









*¢Cool. Refreshed. 
Invigorated.”? ln age ena 
“Relaxed. \ 
Kicked-back.?? \ 
‘¢Better than before me 
I chewed it.?? 
< 7 : 






"Kinda like, uh, you know, 
a mouth-pleasing experience.’ 





te rs ally 
terrific.?? ‘¢Fresh. Clean. 
Energized.?? 
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Two Lives, 
rue 
Ambition 


With more than a hundred years 
of experience between them, 
HUME CRONYN and JESSICA 
TANDY define acting in America 


By GERALD CLARKE 


verybody loves the Cronyns, Other actors hold them 
in awe, audiences adore them, and the critics long ago 


exhausted the ordinary words of praise to describe 
their performances. “Let us celebrate the Cronyns,” gushed 
the New York Daily News’s Douglas Watt when they last ap- 
peared on Broadway, in 1986. But then who could say any- 
thing bad about Hume Cronyn and Jessica Tandy, the hus- 
band and wife who, working together and separately, define 
acting in America? 

Probably no one but Hume Cronyn and Jessica Tandy, 
who have been pointing out each other’s faults, professional- 
ly at least, for almost 50 years. 

“Hume’s always taking notes on what I do wrong,” com- 
plains Tandy. 

“So are you with me, darling,” responds Cronyn. 

“But I usually forget to tell you about them.” 

“Not always.” 

Such affectionate banter, as exquisitely timed as a medie- 
val court dance, cannot disguise the fact that, much as they 
might quibble, they not only expect criticism from each other, 
they want it. There is scarcely a conscious minute that they are 
not thinking and talking about acting. Performing is not a way 
of life for them, it is life. “Perhaps the Cronyns are the last 
true theater professionals,” says Mike Nichols, who directed 
them in one of their biggest hits, The Gin Game. 

Unlike the Lunts—Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne— 
with whom they are often compared, the Cronyns do not in- 
sist on working together. Their most visible recent roles, in 
fact, have been done separately. For playing the lovably iras- 
cible lead in Driving Miss Daisy, Tandy was nominated for an 
Academy Award. The biggest commercial success of her ca- 
reer, as well as the most surprising hit of the past year, Daisy 
has so far made $70 million at the box office, an extraordi- 
nary sum for a movie without sex, violence or raunchy hu- 
mor. Cronyn has not swept the field as his wife has this year, 
but he has won extravagant praise for his role in Age-Old 
Friends, a touching TV drama set in a nursing home. 

Yet, as Tandy notes, “you pay a price for being separat- 
ed,” and they clearly prefer working together, despite the 
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sparks that sometimes ensue. “There is a tension that can 
build up,” says Cronyn. “Sometimes I’ve been helpful to 
Jess, but sometimes I’ve been a pain in the ass, and she will 
say, ‘Leave me alone! Let me do it my way! I can’t play your 
part; don’t you try to play mine.’ We work differently. When 
Jessie gets her teeth into something, she is totally obsessed 
by it. We will go home at night after a rehearsal, and I will be 
so tired that I will say, ‘Oh, please, God, show me to my bed 
and let me forget about it until tomorrow morning.’ Then I 
will hear her still rehearsing in the bathtub. Literally rehears- 
ing! Absolutely literally!” 

“It’s not a bad place for it,” she mildly ripostes. 

“She’s absolutely marvelous!” he continues, not a bit de- 
terred by the interruption. “We can be driving along the 
highway, having closed a play six months before, and Jessie 
will suddenly say, ‘I know how I should have done it!’ 

“*What? What?’ I will ask her. ‘What are you talking 
about? That last turn?’ 

“ ‘No. In that last scene I should have . . .” Oh, God, and I 
can’t even remember the name of the play!” 

Cronyn, by contrast, goes to what many actors would call 
ludicrous lengths to research a part, taking endless notes in 
the process. “It’s fascinating to watch them work,” says Su- 
san Cooper, who together with Cronyn wrote the script for 
Foxfire, another of the Cronyns’ major Broadway successes. 
“Hume starts from the outside, with how a character looks 
and acts, and then goes inside. Jessica starts from the inside 
and then goes out. She feels around between the lines and is 
more inclined not to want an image of her character until she 
is through. ‘Be patient with me,’ she will say to Hume. ‘I’m 
getting there.’ But they both end up with equally powerful 
characterizations.” 

Besides being their most severe critics, the Cronyns are 
also their strongest supporters. “Jessie, I think, is the defini- 
tive actress,” says Cronyn. He is about to say something more, 
but she flusters him by raising her left leg high in the air and 
shouting Wheeeee! in mock celebration of such high praise. 

“Well, you are!” he insists. “You love acting, you love your 
garden, you love reading, and you love your children. But your 
focus is that of a performer, whereas there are a lot of things I 
like doing. I’ve been a producer, a director and a sometime 
writer. I think Jess is a better actor than I am, but there are 
things I can do that she can’t. I’m more at home in television 
and film than she is, for example. Now I’m going to say some- 
thing good about us. I think we have marvelously and totally 
coincidentally been a wonderful team. I think I complement 
Jess, and I know Jess complements me.” 

At various points during their marriage, the career of one 
has zoomed ahead of the other’s. Has there ever been any 
envy or resentment? “No!” they both answer. “I rejoice in 
Hume’s successes,” says Tandy. “We’re not really in compe- 
tition. I mean, I can’t play his parts, and he can’t play mine— 
though he tries to sometimes.” 

Earlier this year, Tandy, who is 80 and suffers from angina, 
took sick during their annual vacation in the Bahamas and was 
briefly hospitalized. “I was terribly worried about her,” says 
Cronyn. “We don’t have a telephone in the house. Until this 
year I thought it was a blessing. But in the past few weeks, we 
really could have used one.” She soon recovered, and these 
days Tandy is almost bubbly, vivacity itself. The best medicine 
for any actor is a hit, and Driving Miss Daisy, which received 
nine Oscar nominations, more than any other picture released 
in 1989, has given her a megadose of Hollywood penicillin. Al- 
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though she has played character parts in several outstanding 
films over the years, The Desert Fox and Alfred Hitchcock’s 
The Birds among them, until now she has never had the rec- 
ognition in Hollywood that the theater world has accorded 
her for more than 40 years. Movie producers all but ignored 
her extraordinary range and talent. 

She originated the role of Blanche DuBois in the 1947 
production of Tennessee Williams’ A Streetcar Named De- 
sire, and Broadway gave her the first of her three Tony 
Awards. (The other two were for The Gin Game and Fox- 
fire.) But it was Vivien Leigh whom Hollywood later 
tapped to play poor, doomed Blanche in the screen ver- 
sion of Streetcar. Driving Miss Daisy has belatedly righted 
that old wrong. It has transformed Tandy into a movie 
star, and she is thrilled by the acclaim, which is even 
sweeter because it is so unexpected. “Oh, it’s wonderful!” 
she exclaims. “It’s just wonderful! I never before had a 
part like Miss Daisy in a movie. I always played almost 
cardboard characters.” 

Born in London, Tandy knew early on what she want- 
ed to be. Her father, who worked for a company that sold 
rope, died when she was twelve; yet despite hardships at 
home, her mother put together 
enough money to send her to an acting 
academy. Before the ’20s were over 
she was acting in the West End, and in 
1932 she married a colleague, the late 
Jack Hawkins. She appeared in several 
Broadway productions during the ’30s 
but immigrated to the U.S. only in 
1940, bringing her five-year-old 
daughter Susan with her. 

Cronyn, who is 78, was also born in 
London—London, Ont., that is—but his 
family was as rich as Tandy’s had been 
poor. His father was one of Canada’s 
most prominent businessmen, as well as 
a Member of Parliament; his mother was 
a Labatt, as in Labatt’s beer. After mak- 
ing a brief bow to family sensibilities by 
attending McGill University, he headed south in the early 
"30s, to Manhattan, where he studied acting. The great 
George Abbott gave him his first big break and taught him 
the rough-and-tumble art of farce, an athletic, physical ap- 
proach to his craft that he has since used in more cerebral 
roles. Cronyn has also picked up his share of honors, includ- 
ing an Academy Award nomination for The Seventh Cross in 
1944 and a Tony for playing Polonius in the 1964 production 
of Richard Burton’s Hamlet. 

He too married within the profession—he met his first 
wife in acting school—but by 1940 he was divorced and free 
to court Tandy, which he did with his customary persis- 
tence and energy. After Tandy’s divorce from Hawkins in 
1942, she and Cronyn were married in California, and it 
was there that they had two children. Christopher, 46, is a 
movie production manager. Tandy, 44, who was given her 
mother's last name as her first name, went into the family 
business: she is an actress, and a good one. Through some 
miracle of casting she was even given the part of her fa- 
ther’s daughter in Age-Old Friends. 

Home for the Cronyns, besides scores of dressing 
rooms in the U.S. and Britain, is a house in Connecticut, 
an apartment in Manhattan and a rented house on the 
Bahamian island of Great Exuma. 











A small, wiry man with wispy hair, a fringe of white 
beard and seemingly inexhaustible energy, Cronyn is the 
organizer and designated worrier in the family, the one 
who moves them from place to place. “When we like to be 
rude, we call Hume ‘the Cruise Director,’ ” says Cooper. 
“Because if you’re not careful, he will plan your whole day 
for you. He sometimes frets a bit too much, but Jessica is 
used to it, and I think she enjoys it. He’s the one who has 
always made things work in their lives.” 

While both Cronyns have enjoyed success in the mov- 
ies and television—they even had their own TV series, 
The Marviage, in the '50s—the theater is their first and last 
love. “The theater is Mother!” says Cronyn. “Thank 
God!” But Mother has changed since they were young, 
and they are not altogether pleased with how she looks to- 
day. “Very often people are not used to going to the the- 
ater,” says Tandy, “and they don’t understand that it’s not 
the same as watching television shows. Much more con- 
centration is required of them. You can’t just turn and tell 
your friend what's going on, something that happens a lot 
at matinees.” 

“Our theater apes film and television,” adds Cronyn. 
“You'll see it in scripts. Audiences 
now have far less tolerance for long 
passages of dialogue than they used to. 
And you can’t talk to me or to anybody 
my age in which you don’t hear a sort 
of old fart’s moan about the fact that 
it’s much more difficult now for kids to 
learn the craft of acting. They don’t 
have the opportunity. They don’t get it 
in TV or films. I think it’s important 
that actors do films, but I think they’re 
way ahead of the game if they've got a 
theatrical background. Actors like 
ourselves should be able to reproduce 
the same effect again and again and 
again and again. But actors who 
haven’t had a theater discipline can’t 
do that.” 

Aside from unemployment, the actor’s worst enemy is 
typecasting. The Cronyns have resisted it throughout 
their careers, but now, in their advancing years, they are 
unhappily discovering that even they are not immune. 
These days most of the plays they are offered are set in 
nursing homes, dramas so depressing they are instantly 
filed in the wastebasket. Nursing homes? For these two 
dynamos? They have done enough of those parts and are 
not eager for more. Tandy longs for a role in just about 
anything by Athol Fugard, and Cronyn would like to play 
Willy Loman in Arthur Miller's Death of a Salesman and 
Shylock in The Merchant of Venice. He is too old, he reluc- 
tantly admits, to take on another Shakespearean favorite, 
Richard III. 

When you are in love with acting, however, as these two 
actors are, you will take any challenging role, even if it is set 
in a nursing home. “Something comes through the air be- 
tween an actor and the audience,” says Cronyn. “I think 
the right word is empathy. You can tell immediately if 
you're not being heard, or if a lady is rattling a paper bag 
over in the sixth row, stage right, or if somebody has a bad 
cough. But the most magical moment in the theater is a si- 
lence so complete that you can’t even hear people breathe. 
It means that you've got them!” . 
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While the masses seek solace 
in overstuffed chairs, BMW offers 
a slightly more compelling form 
of therapy 

Analysis of the open road 

It's found in the heady form of the 
new K75RT, the first luxury tourer in 
the 750cc class. A motorcycle as 
unrepressed as it is responsive 

Let others debate fine points of 
Freudian theory. At BMW, we engi- 
neer our philosophies into finely 
sculpted riding machines 

We don't mean to suggest 
we can cure paranoia or banish 
childhood demons. But our high 
powered psyche-tour can restore 
youthful ardor to urban captives 

Like all BMW motorcycles, the 
highly-balanced, 3-cylinder K75RT 
employs a drive shaft like those in 
cars. And it offers options like full 
touring saddlebags and an AM-FM 
radio cassette player 

So instead of weekly visits to a 
shrink, dissolve stress with a single 
trip to your authorized BMW motor- 
cycle dealer. There you can see the 
K75RT and other inspired fo 
coping such as the basic K75, 
ing at a most modest $5,990 
Then ask about the sanest fea 
ture to grace any motorcycle. Free 
riding school for new buyers 
Further rationalization is 
provided by our three-year, 
unlimited mile, limited warranty 
that's three times more reassuring 
than most other motorcycle war 
ranties. Because it's three times 
longer 

And the feeling of security that 
comes with our BMW Motorcycle 
Roadside Assistance Plan is 
assured with your purchase of 
any new BMW. 

So follow the same advice any 
good doctor might prescribe 

Just sit back. Relax 

And change gears for a while 
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CHEAPER THAN A PSYCHIATRIST. 


WORTH THE OBSESSION. 
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No, but | Bought the Book 





How to calculate the truth about the least-read best sellers of 1989 





By PAUL GRAY 


} n its annual ritual, Publishers Weekly has 
tallied up the book figures for the year 
past, and the numbers make it look like a 
very good vintage. Sales in the U.S. jumped 
11%, to $14.7 billion. Four novels sold 
more than 1 million copies each, and 63 
passed the 100,000-copy plateau, far 
eclipsing the old record of 52 in 1987. But 
amid all this dusty bookkeeping lurks some 
astonishing information. 

Item: Salman Rushdie’s death-defying 
novel, The Satanic Verses, sold 746,949 
copies, putting this brilliant, difficult au- 
thor near the neighborhood of Tom 
Clancy, Stephen King and Danielle Steel. 

Item: Umberto Eco’s gnomic, daunting 
Foucault's Pendulum, published in the fall, 
got off to a fast start with 278,161 sales. 

Item: A Brief History of Time, by the 
British physicist Stephen Hawking, which 
appeared in 1988, added 410,000 sales last 
year to pass | million overall. 

At first glance, such figures make the 
heart leap at this sudden elevation of pop- 
ular taste. Unfortunately, no one has yet 
revealed how many copies of Rushdie, Eco 
or Hawking were actually read by those 
who bought them. Surveys of reading hab- 
its appear now and then; they must be dis- 
counted absolutely. Pollsters are not 
equipped with rubber truncheons to beat 
the truth out of interviewees. And where 
this subject is concerned, people lie. They 
will go on Donahue or Geraldo and confess, 
beaming, to every sin against God and 
man—except the act of not having really 








The Satanic Verses 
Salman Rushdie 
747,000 hard-cover 
Copies sold 





read the latest much toted and touted tome 
they've been going around praising. 

An informal test was staged a few years 
ago by Michael Kinsley, then editor of the 
New Republic, who had notes slipped deep 
into dozens of copies of three much dis- 
cussed works that were selling well in 
Washington bookstores; anyone who found 
the notes (which presumably included any- 
one who read the books) was instructed to 
call for a $5 reward. After five months, no 
one had. “These books don’t exist to be 
read,” Kinsley later wrote. “They exist to be 
gazed at, browsed through, talked about.” 
The Kinsley experiment’s small sampling 
could lead to the conclusion, probably erro- 
neous, that no books are actually read. 
Some surely are. But which ones and by 
how many? 

Fortunately, some common sense and 
simple math can produce rough answers. 
People buy a book for many reasons: either 
they want to read it, think they ought to 
read it, or want to impress people by mak- 
ing them think they have read it. But it is a 
truth universally acknowledged that folks 
are motivated by desire and ease, rather 
than self-improvement or showiness, when 
it comes to the private act of actually turn- 
ing the pages. Hence, a formula that indi- 
cates what percentage of books sold are 
really read. The Fully Read Index (FRI) 
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A Brief History of Time. Is that number 





equals the Author Comfort Index (Act) 
times the Simple Prose Coefficient (spc). 

The Author Comfort Index (ranging 
from 10 to 1) measures the amount of 
egalitarianism generated by writers in their 
books. King, Clancy and Steel achieve 
highest scores in this category, and Robert 
Fulghum ranks near the top with a 9.7. 
They have mastered the trick of making 
their readers feel not only their equal but 
frequently their superior. On the other 
hand, Rushdie and Hawking are manifest- 
ly forbidding, the smartest guys in the class. 
Give them both Is. 

The Simple Prose Coefficient is, well, 
simple. A score of 9.9 indicates that a casu- 
al reader in an enclosed space where jet en- 
gines are being tested at 30-second inter- 
vals will catch virtually every nuance. (A 
score of 10 is impossible, reserved for the 
realm of television game shows or the news 
columns of USA Today.) 

Hawking, with an act of 1 and an spc 
of 3, gets an FRI of 3; of every 100 people 
who bought A Brief History of Time, three 
finished it. Rushdie (Aci 1 x spc 2) weighs 
in at a solid 2%, In the middle range, John 
le Carré has a fairly high Act (8), thanks to 
his 25 years of best-sellerdom, along with a 
demanding style ameliorated somewhat by 
the propulsions of suspense (spc 6). His 
FRI of 48% means that of the 530,280 
copies of The Russia House sold, 254,534.4 
consumers finished it. 

These results are subject to various in- 
terpretations. On the one hand, when they 
can find a respite from the demands and di- 
versions of contemporary life, more people 
are reading more pap than ever before. On 
the other, Hawking’s FRI rating of 3% 
amounts to a readership of some 30,000 for 


shamefully low or encouragingly high? That 
probably depends on how it is read. a 
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YOUR HIT PARADE 
takes you back to 1951 
with 24 original chart- 
toppers: 

Shrimp Boats/Jo Stafford « 
Cry/Johnnie Ray ¢ My Truly, 
Truly Fair/Guy Mitchell « In the 
Cool, Cool, Cool of the 
Evening/ Bing Crosby/Jane | 
Wyman ¢ Jezebel/Frankie Laine | 
* I Get Ideas/Tony Martin « 
If/Perry Como ¢ My Heart 
Cries for You/Guy Mitchell « Be 
My Love/Mario Lanza * Mockin' 
Bird Hill/Les Paul & Mary Ford 
* Detour/Patti Page * How 
High the Moon/Les Pau! and 
Mary Ford * Too Young/Nat 
King Cole ¢ Charmaine. 
Mantovani * Come on-a My 
House/Rosemary Clooney * 
Shanghai/Doris Day * The 
Loveliest Night of the Year 
Mario Lanza * Mister and 
Mississippi/Patti Page * 
Because of You/Tony Bennett ¢ 
Down Yonder/De! Wood ¢ On 
Top of Old Smoky/The Weavers 
* Cold, Cold Heart/Tony 
Bennett * Undecided 
The Ames Brothers ¢ Sin 
(It's No Sin)/Eddy Howar 





YOUR HIT-PARADE is a trademark of The American Tobacco Company. Used with permission. 


YOUR HIT PARADE, a fabu- 
lous new collection of '40s and 
‘50s greatest hits, brings back all 
the magic and memories of those 
unforgettable times. 

Available only by mail from 
TIME-LIFE MUSIC, this star- 
studded gala features the songs 
you danced to, cried to, fell in 
love to. And every selection is 
the original hit by the original 
artist! It's a collection that could 
only be assembled by a publisher 
with the resources and expertise 
of TIME-LIFE! 

of the chart in 1957. 

In your exciting introductory 
album, 1951, you'll croon along 
with Perry Como's If...hear Rosie 
Clooney beckon, Come On-a 
My House...get caught 


1951 







times and 
great songs of the '40s and ‘50s 
are yours again! 


up in the foot-tapping beat of Jo 
Stafford's Shrimp Boats...plus 
21 more! 

1945 brings back Rum and 
Coca-Cola/The Andrews Sisters 
* Sentimental Journey /Les 
Brown and Doris Day ¢ 
Tampico/Stan Kenton and June 
Christy ¢ plus 21 more! 

1952 features Glow Worm/ 
The Mills Brothers ¢ The Little 
White Cloud that Cried/ 
Johnnie Ray * Wheel of 
Fortune/ Kay Starr ¢ Anytime/ 
Eddie Fisher ¢ and 20 more! 

And every YOUR HIT 
PARADE selection sounds even 
better than before-brilliantly 
clear and free of scratches and 
pops! Because they've been digi- 
tally remastered for exceptional 
audio quality. 









Give 1951 a FREE 
10-day audition! 
Choose two top quality vinyl 
LP records, one double-length fer- 
ric cassette or one laser-scanned 

compact disc. 

When you purchase 1951, 
other albums will follow, one 
about every other month-always 
for the same free trial, at the 
same low price. There is no mini- 
mum number to buy, and you 
may cancel at any time simply by 
notifying us. 

Mail the coupon today! 
For faster service, use your 
Visa, American Express or 


MasterCard and call toll free. 


1-800-235-1300 


24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
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TIME-LIFE MUSIC, Your Hit Parade 


I PO. Box C-32 


Send me my first album in the YOUR HIT PARADE 
re albums under the terms 
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I prefer to receive 
Two LP Recor 
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350, Richmond, VA 23261 


z charge will be 


$14.99 (MVASB9) 





16.99 (NKAQ64 ) 


One Compact Disc $16.99 (MWASAO 
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State Zip 





Send no money now 
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Challenges for Earth Patriots 





FF‘ people get that once-in-a-lifetime 
chance to study the sex life of the Sibe- 
rian dwarf hamster; fewer still would deem 
it a privilege to pay a bundle for the oppor- 
tunity. Yet that was the choice of Laura 
Farnsworth, an IBM marketing representa- 
tive from Dallas, who shelled out $2,400 
plus air fare last summer to spend three 
weeks trudging from dusk till dawn in the 
harsh steppes of Soviet Asia. Supervised 
by biologist Katherine Wynne-Edwards, 
Farnsworth, along with other similarly har- 
dy amateurs, not only saw a remote part of 
the Soviet Union but also had the satisfac- 
tion of making a contribution to science —in 
this case, collecting data about an animal 
that has the intriguing capacity to stop a 
pregnancy after it has started. 








An EarthCorps crew monitors a volcano in Iceland 


Stalking dwarf hamsters in Siberia 


The biggest attractions are those that 
enable participants to get close to endear- 
ing animals like whales and orangutans, 
but some more specialized projects have 
been successful as well. There seems to be 
no trouble, for example, getting volunteers 
to walk miles of beach all night long in 
search of egg-laying turtles. For another, 
less appealing assignment, Blue Magruder, 
Earthwatch’s director of public affairs, 
somehow found eight paying volunteers 
for a study of the use of sewage in agricul- 
ture in Ohio. 

The organization has the respect of the 
normally suspicious conservation commu- 
nity. Russell Mittermeier, president of 
Conservation International, says Earth- 
watch fills a unique role, “allowing people 
to get involved with science or 
conservation without stepping 
on anybody else’s toes.” Michael 
Deland, chairman of the Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality, 
says Earthwatch is “precisely the 
kind of innovative concept that 
needs to be built upon in the 
coming decades.” 

Would-be EarthCorps mem- 
bers, who range in age from 16 to 
over 80, complete an application 
form listing their skills and inter- 
ests, a process that allows Earth- 
watch to match volunteers with 
appropriate projects. Living con- 
ditions vary from camping out to 
comfortable dorms. About | re- 
cruit out of 20 turns out to be 
a problem (a scientist working 
underwater in the Canary Is- 
lands discovered that one self- 
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All this and adventures with orangutans too. 


The sponsor of the hamster hunt was 
Earthwatch, a nonprofit organization con- 
ceived in the early 1970s by Brian Ros- 
borough, a lawyer. Since scientists always 
need more manpower for their studies and 
never have enough money, Rosborough 
reasoned that they would welcome paying 
“Earth patriots” eager to spend a week or 
two on scholarly expeditions in remote 
places. At first Earthwatch concentrated 
on the physical sciences, such as the study 
of volcanoes and eclipses, but as public in- 
terest grew in things natural, the organiza- 
tion acquired a strong environmental fla- 
vor. This year more than 3,000 EarthCorps 
volunteers will head off on 111 different 
projects around the world, taking molds of 
baboon teeth in Ethiopia, protecting en- 
dangered sea-turtle eggs in the Caribbean 
and monitoring volcanoes. 








styled scuba diver could not even | 


swim), but many others become 
Earthwatch regulars. Biologist Wynne- 
Edwards says 70% of her volunteers last 
year were repeaters. 

Anthropologist Jane Phillips-Conroy, 
who studies baboons in Ethiopia, claims 
that volunteers often contribute expertise 
as well as grunt work. She says the best 
tooth casts she ever collected were made 
by a dentist who had joined the expedition. 
But perhaps the greatest benefit of Earth- 
watch is the commitment that its volun- 
teers acquire in the field. Says Tundi 
Agardy, a marine biologist who started 
Earthwatch’s turtle programs: “The imme- 
diate benefit is to help save a generation of 
endangered turtles, but the real value is 
that volunteers themselves become the 
seed corn of the conservation movement, 
spreading the word when they return 
home.” — By Eugene Linden/Boston 





Mechanical titillation: Gere and Roberts 





——— Cinema 











Sinderella 


PRETTY WOMAN 
Directed by Garry Marshall 
Screenplay by J.F: Lawton 








© one has yet made a romantic come- 

dy in which, say, a toxic-waste dumper 
falls for a terrorist hijacker. (They meet 
cute in an airport check-in line, and she’s 
got a bomb in her luggage.) But Pretty 
Woman comes close to finding the least ad- 
mirable characters to build a feel-good 
movie around. Richard Gere is Edward, a 
corporate raider who gobbles up compa- 
nies and spits them out in divestible 
chunks. Julia Roberts is Vivian, a Los An- 
geles hooker whom Edward hires as his 
some-sex, no-love escort for the week. 

J.F. Lawton’s script sweats bullets to 
prove that these two are lovable folks with | 
much to teach each other in matters of | 
class and conscience. But Edward has 
them pegged: “We both screw people for 
money.” So does this movie. A ticket to 
Pretty Woman buys you mechanical titilla- 
tion and predictable twists. Is Vivian 
thrown out of a snooty Rodeo Drive bou- 
tique? Count the minutes (which seem like 
hours) before she sails back with Edward 
and the store’s clerks are toadying to her. 

Last year Garry Marshall directed a 
brisk, witty movie starring Bette Midler as 
a lottery winner who chases her elusive 
ticket through Manhattan. The film, 
shown daily at Disney-MGM_ Studios 
park in Florida, lasts three minutes. Be- 
yond that length Marshall has trouble 
freshening a familiar theme. But maybe 
predictability is the point of Pretty Wom- 
an, which may be a hit just because it de- 
scends to its audience’s expectations. This 
is old-fashioned, assembly-line moviemak- 
ing without the old panache. It makes one 
ask, Can’t the Japanese do it better? 
Couldn't anybody? —By Richard Corliss 
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Just What the Doctor Ordered | 


Theater 


Broadway looks robust with three powerful dramas 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY il 


here’s nothing wrong with 

Broadway, an old adage holds, 
that three hit shows can’t cure. Actu- 
ally, not much has been wrong this 
season anyway. Blockbuster survi- 
vors from prior years were joined last 
fall by four musicals and three plays 
that all seem securely established, 
and major new works by Andrew 
Lloyd Webber, Neil Simon and Au- 
gust Wilson are still to come. But ina 
five-day span leading into this week, 
the proverbial three hit shows mate- 
rialized nonetheless, one after anoth- 
er, gladdening the Great White 
Way’s chronic curmudgeons. 


THE GRAPES OF WRATH 
John Steinbeck was haunted by the 
almost biblical travail of the Dust 
Bowl farmers, uprooted from their 
homesteads by bank foreclosures, 
trekking by the tens of thousands to 
the promised land of California, only 
to face brute exploitation as field 
hands. After two failed novels, he fi- 
nally got it right on his third try, and 
after two years of developmental 
productions, Chicago’s Steppenwolf 
troupe has finally succeeded in 
adapting his epic tale for the stage. 
The best measure of this portrait of a 
family in agony and dissolution is that it is 
actually better—less sentimental and tru- 
er—than the landmark 1940 film version. 

The clearest instances of this newfound 
grit are the two most famous speeches. 
When Lois Smith, giving the finest perfor- 
mance of a great stage career, says as Ma 
Joad that she knows “the peo- 
ple” will endure, she offers none 
of the reassuring faith of Jane 
Darwell in the film. Her words 
are instead the hollow attempt 
of a frightened peasant to calm 
herself and to reassure a son she 
expects never to sce again 
When Gary Sinise as Tom Joad 
tells her that wherever people 
are organizing for freedom and 
a better day, he will be there, he 
does not ooze nature’s-aristo- 
crat nobility like Henry Fonda 
on celluloid. His is the tough, 
nervy attempt of a frightened 
man facing imprisonment or 
death to assert that his struggle 
has had some meaning. 

Despite the grimness, direc- 
tor-adapter Frank Galati finds 





Dusty road to disillusion: Sinise, at wheel, in Grapes 


Bettering the landmark film for unflinching honesty. 


many small moments of decency, charity, 
humor and hope. He moves the 35 per- 
formers with cinematic grace and achieves 
great variety during a middle hour consist- 
ing largely of moving a rattletrap truck 
back and forth. The ordeal of the Joads re- 
mains evocative of its era, yet Steinbeck’s 
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History as psychological parlor games: Smith and Tyzack in Lettice 





themes prove contemporary: the vulnera- 
bility of unskilled labor, the soul-destroy- 
ing impact of poverty and homelessness, 
the ease with which the rich and powerful 
subvert law enforcement to their own ends. 
The Joads pride themselves on being 
scrappers, but in this conflict they 
never have a chance. 


LETTICE AND LOVAGE 

Lettice Douffet is a sometime actress 
reduced to working as a rather fanci- 
ful tour guide in an ugly and, truth to 
tell (which she rarely does), unim- 
portant English mansion called Fus- 
tian House. Faced with the unpleas- 
ant fact that hardly anything 
consequential or colorful ever hap- 
pened there, she makes things up. To 
her, this is putting history to the best 
possible use, as inspirational contrast 
to what she sees as the grayness of 
modern life. Her employers at a pres- 
ervation trust naturally disagree, and 
she is tossed out on her ear. 

As she goes, however, a once hor- 
rified supervisor begins to be in- 
trigued by her willful residence in a 
world of myth and melodrama and 
soon joins in exotic games—such as 
acting out the execution of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, except for the fatal 
bits. Lettice and her friend strive for 
what all history-minded tourists seek, 
the moment when one senses this is 
what it must have felt like. 

Peter Shaffer (Equus, Amadeus) 
wrote this as a showcase for Dame 
Maggie Smith, the two-time Oscar 
winner who was last seen on Broad- 
way in Tom Stoppard’s Night and Day in 
1979, All her trademark mannerisms are in 
evidence, from the nasal drawl of contempt 
to the wounded-crow flutter of arms and 
hands. So is the open-wound vulnerability 
that brings her fey lunacy back to earth. She 
takes a character who is mostly an idea, a 
conceit—a person for whom pre- 
tending is more real than reali- 
ty—and invests her with poi- 
gnancy and pride. In spirit Lettice 
is a one-woman show. But Smith 
gets splendid support from Mar- 
garet Tyzack in the thankless, 
stereotypical role of her clump- 
ing comrade Lotte Schoen and 
obliquely from Britain’s Prince 
Charles, whose marginally less 
dotty tirades against contempo- 
rary architecture render Lettice’s 
eccentricities almost trendy. 


CAT ON AHOT TIN ROOF 

There are plenty of reasons 
to stage a major Broadway re- 
vival of Tennessee Williams’ 
most erotic, bedroom-centered 
play—the power and vinegar of 
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Steamy time down South: Turner in Cat 
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its language, the timelessness of its obses- 
sion with money, the candor and subtlety 
of its homosexual subtheme—but only one 
reason why it actually happened. The vital 
factor was the availability of Kathleen 
Turner, steamiest of movie queens, to play 
Maggie the “cat,” steamiest of Williams 
heroines. Turner’s name is billed alone 
above the title; her solo portrait (in a slip) 
graces the program cover; her presence 
has drawn the $2 million advance sale. 
Thus the crucial question is whether 
Turner, who debuted on Broadway in the 
lighthearted Gemini in 1978 and has not 
been back since, can handle the role. The 
| answer is an emphatic yes. What’s more, 
the production around her is a robust yet 
nuanced reading of the play. 

Director Howard Davies, who staged 
Les Liaisons Dangereuses on Broadway, is 
British and, perhaps as a result, the accents 
are from Mars. Otherwise there is nothing 
to fault, from William Dudley's pillow- 
strewn, louvered-door set to Mark Hen- 
derson’s offstage fireworks. Film veteran 
Charles Durning brings beguiling malice to 
Big Daddy, capturing the crass vitality of 
this aging self-made entrepreneur, while 
Polly Holliday, Flo on cBs-rv’s erstwhile 
Alice, is all fluttering and giggles and con- 
nivance as his soon-to-be widow. 

The center of the story is their younger 
son Brick, a football hero turned alcoholic 
who is mourning his lost youth, the fading 





death of his best friend Skipper, whose de- 
votion to Brick was deeply, if never explic- 
itly, sexual. In some interpretations, Brick 
is unquestionably homosexual himself. In 
others, his rage at his wife Maggie stems 
from her having forced him to confront an 
uncomfortable truth about his friend, Dan- 
icl Hugh Kelly splits the difference. His 
Brick unmistakably was capable of physical 
love with Skipper; just as unmistakably, he 
remains capable of physical love with Mag- 
gie in what is played as an altogether re- 
demptive final scene. Turner’s fierce and 
shameless yearning for him ignites the 
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of his athletic prowess and, above all, the | 


| cess, according to Chris 


play. Her understanding and tenderness | 


warm the last long topple into bed. 


a | climbing’s dangers. “Indoor 





Moving up in the World 





Wall climbing is the latest indoor-sport craze 


hen they're not hitting the books, 

most college kids like to hang out. 
Now some of them are hanging out by 
hanging on—to rocks. On a growing num- 
ber of campuses from Berkeley to Prince- 
ton, the latest sport craze is indoor climb- 
ing walls, structures of concrete and stone 
that replicate sheer mountain faces. Fans 
say that climbing the walls, armed with no 
special equipment, offers a new high in 
concentration, exertion (and sheer terror) 
that leaves jogging and aerobic dance flat- 
footed. 

The nation’s largest 
such facility opened this 
week at Cornell University. 
Measuring 30 ft. high and 
160 ft. wide, the $160,000 
wall utilizes concrete blocks 
and specially designed 
pieces of real rock as hand- 
and footholds. For safety’s 
sake, climbers wear hel- 
mets, are attached to emer- 
gency lines and work in 
teams. One partner on the 
ground mans his buddy's 
belaying line. In some 
places on the wall it is nec- 
essary to press one’s face 
against the rock and inch 
upward clinging perilously 
to golf ball-size projections 
and toe-pinching crannies. 
Such realistic action thrills 
ascension aficionados, Says 
Ken Gerow, a Cornell grad- 
uate student who likes to 
scale real mountains when 
he has the chance: “Noth- 
ing trains you better for 
climbing than climbing.” 

Popularized in France in 
the mid-1980s, the indoor 
version of the sport is catch- 
ing on in the U.S., both on 
campus and off. Climbing 
walls at health clubs in At- 
lanta and Fort Collins, 
Colo., are doing landslide 
business. Seattle’s Vertical 
Club, the U.S.’s first rock 
gym, built in 1987, now has 
some 400 members who pay 
$225 a year to scale its 
heights. The reason for suc- 


Grover, president of Entre 
Prises, the U.S. affiliate of a 
French wall manufacturer, 
is the result of removing real 


Getting a leg up, Cornell climbers are studies in concentration 


cliffs appeal a lot more to people than the 
macho attitude of ‘Let’s see how close we 
can get to killing ourselves and still be able 
to talk about it in the bars afterward.’ ” 

Hard-core climbing buffs may soon be 
able to approximate such death-defying 
thrills indoors. In Chicago, a new cliff will 
soar a breathtaking eight stories from base 
to summit, and the French are experiment- 
ing with ever more realistic simulations of 
the rugged outdoors, complete with frozen 
indoor waterfalls. —By J.D. Reed. 
Reported by Linda Williams/New York 








Action that leaves jogging and aerobic dance flat-footed. 
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irst we'll talk, then we'll eat 


tion is the ultimate appetizer. 
And we've got enough 
lean, juicy facts to make 
everyone hungry. So 
forget what your mother 
told you about reading 
at the table. After all, this 
is the age of information 





Because sometimes, informa- 





RECREATIONAL RUBDOWNS. ~ 
Brushing steaks with Worcestershire 
sauce while they grill is one way to 
have some fun. Also try Dijon 
mustard, lots of ground 

pepper, mawybe dark beer 
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ROUND TIP TOP LOIN 
6.4.gms total fat* 7.6gms total fat* 
(2.3qgms sat. fat) (3.0gms sat t) 
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CHOLESTEROL: BELIEVE IT OR NOT. 


We happily report that beef has no more cholesterol than 
chicken—without the skin. Surprising, but true. Both average 
76 milligrams tna lean, trimmed 3-ounce serving. Yes, the 
chicken has less fat, but moderate servings of beef can easily fit within 
leading die tary guidelines. So keep the steak knives handy 
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= GENERALLY SPEAKING. 
HOW MUCHOF AGOOD THING? GENERALLY SPEARING 
tt en ithe tee ee Ina recent report, the Surgeon 
Whether it’s beef, chicken or fish, we suggest 1 ees 
a.3-ounce serving size. We also suggest you General says Americans eat too 
, (! VINg Siz 2 QLSO SUQQEST Yor uch fat. We » Healso 
check the ‘‘Skinniest Six”’ below, and trim much fat. Weagres. Fie als 


eagage:. recommends your meats be 
away any fat you can find. Then be . : , 
Sige lean. We still agree. And we're 
moderate, but be happy ra ; 
doing leaner 
breeding, skinnier 
} feeding and closer 
trimming. So if you 
were wondering if 
you'd ever see a 
petite filet again 
the answer is 
enthusiastically, 


“Yes” 


Figures are 
for 3-ounce 
servings, 
cooked and 
trimmed.* 
© 1988 Boef 
Industry 
Counciland 
Beef Board 
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, 5.5 gms total fat* 7.9qmstotal fat* 7.4 gms total fat* 
Ff Ne +4 sat ut) (1 8qms sat. fat) r Ope. (2. Toms sat. fat) ; 
62 calories 72 calories 16. 55 


2 calories 


(3.1 gms sat. fat) (3.0.gms sat. fat) 
wee: US.D.A. Handbook No. 8-13 155 calories 174 calories 177 calories 














Fashion 








Throw 
Out Your 
Skirts | 


Paris shows its radical 
solutions to 
the hemline problem 





By MARTHA DUFFY 








azing gravely down at the traffic | 
along the Rue de Rivoli from his 
niche on the fagade of the Louvre, 
| General Jean-Baptiste Kléber looks sleek 
| and elegant in his long hose, thigh-high 
| boots and short spencer jacket. If his stone 
eyes could have seen the roiling human 
traffic around the museum as the ready-to- 
wear fashion shows were held last week, he 
might have been amused to observe that he 
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Asumptuous 


homage to the 
peasant look 

















VALENTINO 


Dressing for success in vestigial 
skirts and thigh-length boots 


was back in style again after 200 years. 
But his dashing look is 4 la mode for 
women, not for men. 

The battle of the hemline may 
already have been fought to ex- 
haustion, and many designers 
have concluded that the only 
way to stop the hostilities is to | 
bulldoze the battlefield—that is, 
the skirt. The dominant silhou- 
ette at the Paris fall collections 
was a big top with tights or leg- 

gings, often accompanied by boots 
that climbed well above the knee. In be- 
tween there was often a sort of apron that 
resembled a vestigial skirt or, more fanci- 
fully, a superwide belt. Only a few classic 
houses featured any skirts in the usual 
sense of the word, and only Yves Saint 








Laurent covered the knee in a few outfits. 
Saint Laurent managed to dominate 
the news in the semiannual prét-a-porter 


bazaar—clothes that are manufactured in 
quantity at much lower prices than the 
hand-sewed fantasies of haute couture. It 
was, however, not his fluent, confident de- 
signs but his health that made headlines: 
the fragile designer was hospitalized a few 
days before his show. His partner, Pierre 
Bergé, issued a statement blaming nervous 
exhaustion and emphasizing to an AIDs- 
ravaged industry that no infectious disease 
was involved. 


hough Saint Laurent’s 1990 offer- 

ings were inspired largely by high- 

lights of his old collections, most of 
the other designers were looking closely at 
various costume spectacles during 
France’s bicentennial last summer. This 
fall the thing most likely to cover the knee 
will be the hem of a grand swirling cape; al- 
most every designer had his models sweep- 
ing the runways with them. 

Yohji Yamamoto opened his presenta- 
tion with dark, brooding outfits that were 
more like costumes: long belled skirts with | 
heavy wool redingotes. In outline they had 
the eerie drama of displaced time. And, 
lest anyone miss the point, the impudent 
Jean-Paul Gaultier used a few cartoon wigs 
complete with pompadour and side curls— 
in bright orange and electric blue. 

How happy hosiery manufacturers 
must be! Some of the liveliest clothes on 
view were boldly patterned bodysuits and 
tights. Christian Lacroix, in his strongest 
ready-to-wear collection yet, had the best 
and most vivid, Gaultier 
made them a major theme, 
combining glittery threads 
with tweedy textures and ; 
flaunting second-skin ¥ } 
bodysuits patterned 
with strategically po- 
sitioned  bull’s- 
eyes. 

The bare al- 
lure of the leg 
keeps the out- 
line modern, 
but what’s a 






















MARGIELA 


Putting the best foot 
forward in authentic 
fisherman's footwear 
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SAINT LAURENT 


AScotch symphony of 
plaids, but the maestro 
was a no-show 


woman to do if 
she’s a bit, well, 
short stemmed? 
High boots help the 
proportions. More im- 
portant to the com- 
plete look is the top, 
which may actually 
extend downward to 
the thigh. More in- 
genuity and inspi- 
ration went into 
this element of the 
silhouette than 
into any other. It’s 
a great year for the jacket. 

Karl Lagerfeld, the most 
aggressive exponent of the 
skirtless look, had bright, 
jaunty jackets that were nipped 
in at the waist. Claude Mon- 
tana, still smarting from his di- 
sastrous debut as Lanvin’s cou- 
turier in January, produced a 
rigorous collection dedicated 
to Andy Warhol. What he took 
from the painter was Popsicle 
colors and hard, clean lines. His tops 


were laser cut. 
i the shows came right out of the 
headlines on Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet republics. Folklore abounded, 
and a little of it goes a long way. Saint Lau- 
rent reminded everyone that he got there 
first by starting his presentation with a re- 
prise of his famous “rich peasant” couture 
collection of the mid-’70s. Ungaro’s sump- 
tuous clothes also paid homage to that 
look. The simplest pseudo peasant was 
Kenzo, who, with -his customary lack of 
pretension, threw together vivid knit pat- 
terns and topped them off with enormous 
babushkas. 

Gaultier made a stylized bow to the 
East as well, but his heavy personal stamp 
all but obliterated his source material. Dis- 
daining the Louvre, he rented a steaming 
cellar on the Champs-Elysées, and it was 
packed with fans who relish his theatrics at 
least as much as his clothes. The outfits 
were a tantalizing mix of the shrewd and 
salable and the ridiculous, and this sea- 
son’s leading outrage was a bodysuit 
opened all the way down the rear. Cather- 
ine Deneuve, the ranking celebrity guest, 
even removed her sunglasses to take it in. 

For the past couple of years, Gaultier’s 
spectacles have been upstaged by those of 
a former employee, Martin Margiela, the 
current darling of the avant-garde. For his 


he second thread running through 

















show, Margiela, 31, rented an old railroad 
station now used as a truck depot. The 
scene outside resembled a hot disco, 
with a bouncer deciding who of the 
throng would get in. 

Just like show biz, fashion 
thrives on outlandish happen- 
ings, which seem to come natu- 
rally to Margiela. His clothes 
are anything but gaudy, howev- 
er, reflecting instead the dour 
severities of northern Belgium, 
where he grew up. He is one of 
several young designers who have 
emerged from Antwerp’s Acadé- 
mie Royale des Beaux-Arts and 

who adapt menswear for women. 

Margiela likes to make new clothes 
look lived in. Although a scrupulous 
tailor, he sews dark seams at the 
knees of trousers to resemble a 
crease. Like everyone else, he goes 
for thigh-high boots, but his are real 
fishing gear subjected to a dubious 
paint job. He avoids ornamentation; all 





Daring bodysuits led his 
strongest collection yet 















MONTANA 


Military rigor, but would 
General Klébern have 


approved? 


his buttons function. 
Margiela’s designs are 
both practical and 
imaginative. He and 

his street theater may 

be around for some 

time. 

Perhaps the most 
remarkable bit of stagecraft 
in Paris came not from Mar- 
gicla or Gaultier but from 
Valentino, who sent a couple 
of models out carrying brief- 
cases, Not many firms would 
classify their outfits as dress- 
for-success mainstream, but 
it was a nice thought. In 
fact, a businesswoman or 
a middle-of-the-road ma- 
tron can find places to 
squander cash this 
year, especially since 
manufacturers often 
ship their products with longer lengths, 
leaving it to stores or customers to chop 
or not. Lacroix kept his dazzlement to | 
color instead of radical shapes, and at 
Dior Milan’s Gianfranco Ferré produced 
a strong line of sleek, sophisticated 
clothes. No giddy gambits here, but what 
looks like an insurance policy for the his- 
toric fashion house. 

Saint Laurent’s Rive Gauche collection 
came last, with masterful ease and variety if 
not innovation. The high point was a Scotch 
symphony of plaids ranging from sporty 
separates to opulent eve- 
ning costumes, a 
Highland fling of 
color. In recent 
years it has become 
a form of rude sport 
to guess how the de- 
signer would look 
when he took his bow— 
lean and fit or pale and 
puffy. But when he 
was absent, the crowd 
filed out subdued and 
thoughtful. This rich, 
elaborate kingdom 
misses its king. fe 
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GAULTIER 


His grin-and-bare-it 
costume was the year’s 
leading outrage 
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Joey's big sister went to school 
on the GI Bill. 
Now Joey's signed up, too. 





The Montgomery Gl Bill Was created precisely for outstanding young people, 
like Joey and his sister, to help cover the cost of continuing their education. 

If they invest a few years serving in any of the Military Services, or part-time 
in the National Guard or Selected Reserves, they'll get the chance to travel, to learn 
useful skills, to discover their true potential. And thanks to the Montgomery GI Bill, 
we'll invest in their ae _ thousands of dollars in tuition assistance for courses 


at approved colleges, vocal ae ; one 
fachnical Pooks. © Opportunity Is Waiting For You 


For full details, contact a local ns ARMEN FARCES 


military recruiter today. 











Disfor... 


Visiting British royals are 
rare in Nigeria, so the one- 
time colony gave the Prince 
and Princess of Wales a 
warm welcome. By the time 


New Doll on 
The Block 


When asked to sing in a “sexy whisper” while re- 
cording in the U.S., Japan's princess of pop was 
embarrassed. “Back home I have to be soft and 
cheerful,” she says. “I feel like a doll.” SEIKO, 
28 and a mom, is idolized by millions of adoring 
fans in Japan, with 14 No. 1 albums and 25 con- 
secutive No. 1 songs to her credit. She's hoping 
for more conquests with her first U.S. release in 
May. Lending a helping voice on a duet called 
Right Combination is another teen rage, Donnie 
Wahiberg of New Kids on the Block. That makes 


for quite a neighborhood. 


Remain Silent 


Jodie Foster “couldn't be 
happier with the FBI.” Last 
year’s Oscar winner plays 
a bureau trainee on the 
track of a serial killer in 
The Silence of the Lambs, 
a chiller that’s due this 
fall. Foster finds that “ev- 
ery movie is different 
You learn what you have 
to know. Sometimes you 
have to learn all sorts of 
little facts.” She learned a 
lot about the FBI and met 
“some great people” at its 
training academy in Vir- 
ginia. “They so wanted 











es: 


they'd reviewed _ tribal 
groups and ended their trip 
last week, they were wilted 
by 115° heat and laden with 
presents. They received a 
4-ft.-high drum, prompting 
Charles to ask, “Do you 


dance to it or send mes- 
sages?” (It’s for messages.) 
For President Ibrahim Ba- 
bangida, the couple had a 
timely gift: a carriage clock 
bearing on its face a famous 
initial—D for Diana. 
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Take It Away 


It’s the broccoli thing. 
GEORGE BUSH detests the 
vegetable and won't eat it on 
Air Force One or in the White 
House. Hearing of this, Cali- 
fornia broccoli growers sent 
ten tons to Washington last 
week. It’s for a food bank, but 
two cartons are destined for 
the White House. Not even his 
redoubtable wife Barbara can 
educate the First Palate to 
Brassica oleracea italica. “My 
mother made me eat it,” says 
Bush. “And I'm President of 
the U.S., and I’m not going to 
eat any more broccoli.” 





this to be right,” she says, 
“that they offered us every- 
thing.” An offer she couldn't 
refuse. 











Who’s There? 
If a man’s home is his castle, 
then David Letterman is in 
need of a moat. Margaret 
Ray, a fan obsessed with the 
late-night talk-show host, 
broke into his Connecticut 
house again last week. It was 
her sixth uninvited appear- 
ance, but this time Letter- 
man was there and called the 
cops, who arrested her. His 
lawyer hopes either jail (from 
which she had just been re- 
leased) or psychiatric help 
can “modify her behavior.” 
Two nights later on his show, 
Letterman made a quick 





phone call and, when no one an- 
swered, joked, “All right. Good. 
That’s my house.” 
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Essay 


Norman Cousins 


The Decline of Neatness 


A nyone with a passion for hanging labels on people or 
things should have little difficulty in recognizing that an 
apt tag for our time is the Unkempt generation. I am not refer- 
ring solely to college kids. The sloppiness virus has spread to 
all sectors of society. People go to all sorts of trouble and ex- 
pense to look uncombed, unshaved, unpressed. 

The symbol of the times is blue jeans—not just blue jeans 
in good condition but jeans that are frayed, torn, discolored. 
They don’t get that way naturally. No one wants blue jeans 
that are crisply clean or spanking new. Manufacturers recog- 
nize a big market when they see it, and they compete with one 
another to offer jeans that are made to look as though they've 
just been discarded by clumsy house painters after ten years of 
wear. The more faded and seemingly ancient the garment, the 
higher the cost. Disheveled is in fashion; neatness is obsolete. 

Nothing is wrong with comfortable clothing. It’s just that 
current usage is more reflective of 
a slavish conformity than a de- 
sire for ease. No generation has 
strained harder than ours to affect 
a casual, relaxed, cool look; none 
has succeeded more spectacularly 
in looking as though it had been 
stamped out by cookie cutters. The 
attempt to avoid any appearance 
of being well groomed or even neat 
has a quality of desperation about 
it and suggests a calculated and 
phony deprivation. We shun con- 
ventionality, but we put on a uni- 
form to do it. An appearance of 
alienation is the triumphant goal, 
to be pursued in oversize sweaters 
and muddy sneakers. 

Slovenly speech comes off the 
same spool. Vocabulary, like blue 
jeans, is being drained of color and 
distinction. A complete sentence 
in everyday speech is as rare as a man’s tie in the swank Polo 
Lounge of the Beverly Hills Hotel. People communicate in 
chopped-up phrases, relying on grunts and chants of “you 
know” or “I mean” to cover up a damnable incoherence. 
Neatness should be no less important in language than it 
is in dress. But spew and sprawl are taking over. The English 
language is one of the greatest sources of wealth in the 
world. In the midst of accessible riches, we are linguistic 
paupers. 

Violence in language has become almost as casual as the 
possession of handguns. The curious notion has taken hold 
that emphasis in communicating is impossible without the in- 
cessant use of four-letter words. Some screenwriters openly 
admit that they are careful not to turn in scripts that are de- 
void of foul language lest the classification office impose the 
curse of a G (general) rating. Motion-picture exhibitors have a 
strong preference for the R (restricted) rating, probably on 
the theory of forbidden fruit. Hence writers and producers 
have every incentive to employ tasteless language and gory 
scenes. 

The effect is to foster attitudes of casualness toward vio- 
lence and brutality not just in entertainment but in everyday 
life. People are not as uncomfortable as they ought to be about 





the glamorization of human hurt. The ability to react instinc- 
tively to suffering seems to be atrophying. Youngsters sit 
transfixed in front of television or motion-picture screens, 
munching popcorn while human beings are battered or muti- 
lated. Nothing is more essential in education than respect for 
the frailty of human beings; nothing is more characteristic of 
the age than mindless violence. 

Everything I have learned about the educational process 
convinces me that the notion that children can outgrow casual 
attitudes toward brutality is wrong. Count on it: ifyou saturate 
young minds with materials showing that human beings are fit 
subjects for debasement or dismembering, the result will be 
desensitization to everything that should produce revulsion or 
resistance. The first aim of education is to develop respect for 
life, just as the highest expression of civilization is the supreme 
tenderness that people are strong enough to feel and manifest 

toward one another. If society is 
= breaking down, as it too often ap- 
pears to be, it is not because we 
lack the brainpower to meet its de- 
mands but because our feelings are 
so dulled that we don’t recognize 
& we have a problem. 
Untidiness in dress, speech and 
E emotions is readily connected to 
human relationships. The problem 
with the casual sex so fashionable 
e in films is not that it arouses lust 
but that it deadens feelings and an- 
nihilates privacy. The danger is not 
that sexual exploitation will create 
sex fiends but that it may spawn eu- 
nuchs. People who have the habit 
of seeing everything and doing any- 
thing run the risk of feeling 
nothing. 

My purpose here is not to make 
a case for a Victorian decorum or 
for namby-pambyism. The argument is directed to bad dress, 
bad manners, bad speech, bad human relationships. The hope 
has to be that calculated sloppiness will run its course. Who 
knows, perhaps some of the hip designers may discover they 
can make a fortune by creating fashions that are unfrayed and 
that grace the human form. Similarly, motion-picture and 
television producers and exhibitors may realize that a substan- 
tial audience exists for something more appealing to the hu- 
man eye and spirit than the sight of a human being hurled 
through a store-front window or tossed off a penthouse ter- 
race. There might even be a salutary response to films that 
dare to show people expressing genuine love and respect for 
one another in more convincing ways than anonymous clutch- 
ing and thrashing about. 

Finally, our schools might encourage the notion that few 
things are more rewarding than genuine creativity, whether in 
the clothes we wear, the way we communicate, the nurturing 
of human relationships, or how we locate the best in ourselves 
and put it to work. . 


Ba NOLLVELSNTT 


Norman Cousins, formerly editor of the Saturday Review, i§.a fac- 
ulty member of the School of Medicine, University of California at 
Los Angeles, working in the field of psychoneuroimmunology. 
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Te New VOLKSWAGEN Passat. IT WILL TURN THE SAME OLD ROAD 
INTO AN ENTIRELY New ExPERIENCE. 





FAHRVERGNUGEN. IT'S WHAT MAKES A CAR A VOLKSWAGEN 
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